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Meet The Increasing Demand 
With This 


SENSATIONAL 
SELLER! 


GIVES HANDSOME RETAIL PROFIT AT AVERAGE 
RETAIL PRICE OF $4.95* PER 25 LB. BAG 


Dealers like fast selling Pig-Pab, Blatchford's new sows milk replacer. It 
means EXTRA sales because more pig raisers are changing to Pig-Pab, Moisture-proof poly- 
a good profit item at a retail price 4 only $4.95* per 25 Ib. bag. Your ethylene liner bag is 


customers profit, too, by giving their pigs the extra vitamins and opti- namie Aker hie, 


mum level of antibiotics found in Pig-Pab . . . a tested feed backed by Each bag contains 
Blatchford's 150 years of trusted leadership. plastic measuring cup 
* Higher on West Coast and in some other areas. a feeding instruc- 
ns. 
Ames, ASK YOUR DISTRIBUTOR ABOUT NEW PIG-PAB ae 
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WHEN your poultry feeds and pig starters are scientifically balanced— 
when they already include vitamins, antibiotics and coccidiostats— 
you may wonder, why add PRO-GEN? 


ASK YOUR NUTRITIONIST 


He will tell you that only three ounces of PRO-GEN per ton of feed— 
even though already fortified with antibiotics—improves feed conversion 
ratios. And PRO-GEN adds faster weight gains . . . better livability . . . 
improved feathering and pigmentation. PRO-GEN sends stock to 
market at less cost for feed, more profit for the feeder. 

And your nutritionist knows that PRO-GEN is safe up to 10 
times recommended levels. Further, PRO-GEN has no toxic carryover... 
won't interfere with egg production and hatchability. And 
ABBOTT’s new colorimetric assay lets you control the exact 
concentration of PRO-GEN in your feeds. 


and one more point you'll Like: 


You never have a blending problem with PRo-GEN. This odorless, 
free-flowing powder blends easily, quickly, safely with all ingredients— 
including vitamins, coccidiostats and antibiotics. You can use it either as 
pure arsanilic acid or as a pre-mixed supplement. And PRO-GEN 

adds all this to your feeds for less than 50c per ton. 

Complete facts and figures on PRO-GEN are yours for the asking. No 


cost or obligation. Write today to the Chemical Sales 
Division, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. Obbott 


Other ABBOUL products for the feed industry 


Calcium d/-Pantothenate and Procaine Penicillin 
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Read the guaranteed analysis on your bag of Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate. The 


phosphorus to fluorine ratio is 100 to 1 — that specified-by the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials when it defines defluorinated phosphate. Coronet 
has spent over $2,250,000 to develop its unique, exacting process and 

plant to remove fluorine from high quality Florida phosphate rock and meet 

this rigid A. A. F. C. O. standard —a standard which is your assurance of a 
safe, dependable source of feed phosphorus. 


LOWEST COST PHOSPHORUS NUTRITION 


Since virtually 100% of the phosphorus in Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate 
can be directly absorbed to build good bones, flesh and blood’, you waste no 
money on inert, unusable phosphorus. You receive the benefit of 

phosphorus nutrition at lowest cost per unit, delivered. 


*This fact was proved by actual tests 

on chicks performed at the Lime 
Crest Research Laboratory, New- 
ton, N. J. The complete report is 
available upon request. 


It will pay you to investigate Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate. 
We shall be happy to figure delivered costs to you at our mew, 
low prices. 


A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


H. J. Baker & Bro. 
600 Fifth Ave. 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Distributed by 
The Atlantic Supply Company: 
17 West Mount Royal Ave. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
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METHIONINE ANALOGUE 


Steps feed efficiency ALL 
Standard broiler diets tested 


Results of a recent feeding experiment at 
Monsanto’s Nutritional Laboratories show that 
three standard broiler feeds —“‘all vegetable . . . 
vegetable plus fish meal . . . vegetable plus fish 
meal plus whey” were significantly improved in 
efficiency by the addition of .05% Methionine 
Hydroxy Analogue. The latest in a series of 
intensive laboratory and field tests — including 
experiments conducted by universities and lead- 
ing feed manufacturers — these findings prove 


‘that now is the time to include Methionine 


Hydroxy Analogue in your broiler and turkey 
formulae. It will raise feed efficiency, increase 
growth rate and improve feathering. This means 
more profitable business for your grower custom- 
ers .. . more profitable feeds for you. 

For complete data on these tests, and a copy of 
the booklet, “Methionine Hydroxy Analogue,” 
write today to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


2.71 


All Vegetable Basal 


All Vagetable Basal 
+ .09% METHIONINE HYDROXY ANALOGUE 


Vegetéble + Fish Meal 
+ .0§9% METHIONINE HYDROXY ANALOGUE 


2.68 
Vegetpble + Fish Meal + Whey 


Vegetmble Fish Meal Whey 
+ .06% METHIONINE HYDROXY ANALOGUE 


Veget&ble + Fish Meal 


2.65 


2.62 


2.52 


2.57 


2.8 2.7 


FEED EFFICIENCY — Poveds feed Consumed E 


Pounds Weight Gained 


2.6 2.5 


fficiency of when 
tandard diets 


Methionine Hydroxy Analogue is added 


Each of six diets was fed to four replicate pens over a period of ten weeks. 
The end of each bar indicates the average feed efficiency for each diet. 
In all cases Methionine Hydroxy Analogue consistently improved feed 
efficiency when incorporated in these three basal diets. 


MONSANTO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
Methionine Hydroxy Analogue 
Choline Chloride 70% Solution 

Choline Chloride 25% Feed Supplement 
Dicalcium Phosphate 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Hands That Hold Our Future 


They Are Our Own and They Are Free 


@ We owe our economic well being to many 
things. Tha number, ingenuity, and vitality 
of our people, the fertility of our soil, the 
wealth of our natural resources, and the 
ready availability of power are only a few 
of the factors. 

But in a larger sense, we owe our economy 
to what we might call the American atmos- 
phere. Our superior standard of living does 
not replace a proper regard for spiritual and 
moral values. It is the result of having such 
a regard. 

Our American constitution, in guarantee- 
ing to each of us the opportunities for in- 
dividual initiative, is an expression of the 
highest state of human dignity ever achieved 
by man. 

The large business enterprises which serve 
our people from the Atlantic seaboard to 
the Pacific coast derive their existence not 
from the great population centers but from 
the hundreds of places like Terre Haute, 
which are the real roots of this nation. 

Most of this nation’s major business enter’ 
prises look to their own grass roots for the 
people, the materials, and the ideas to make 
new and better things which modern society 
needs and wants. 

Can we call this a “small-town” point of 
view on American business? I could be 
charged with taking this position, coming 
as I do from a small town. Nevertheless, I 
think it is important to recognize that the 
people in this nation’s smaller communities 
are closer to reality, and more aware of the 
necessity for performing services the country 
needs. It follows, therefore, that our na- 
tional business success is due in large meas- 
ure to the fact that most people live and 
work in our smaller communities. 

And what have we, as members of this 
nation’s business fraternity, wrought? 

Last year will be a year to remember. In 
those 12 months, we produced the largest 
total national product in the history of any 
nation: 365 billion dollars worth of goods 
and services. More than 60 million Ameri- 
cans were working. Unemployment was just 
about at the irreducible minimum: slightly 
over 114 million. Consumer spending was at 
an all-time high: over 230 billions. Farmers 
took in more than 32 billions, the builders 
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By J. ALBERT WOODS 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 


grossed 36 billions, retailers totaled more 
than 170 billions, the output of our fac- 
tories and mines exceeded prewar levels by 
228 per cent, and corporate profits ap- 
proached 20 billion dollars after taxes. It 
was a healthy, prosperous year, during which 
the Korean war ended, our national de- 
fenses were materially strengthened, the 
government pay roll was reduced, and the 
promise of tax reductions took on aspects 
of reality. 

But that was yesterday. We are concerned 
now with a new year. We want to know 
how best to conduct our business lives in 
1954, 

That conditions will not be quite as good 
as in 1953 is a point of view common to 
specialists who study the trends of our 
economy. They say there will be some re- 
duction in the gross national product this 
year. They expect the dollar volume of re- 
tail trade to decline. They promise that 
when 1954 ends an increase in unemploy- 
ment may be recorded but the average hour- 
ly wage will have remained steady. 

What seems to me to be of primary im- 
portance at this time are not these predic- 
tions, but the conclusions we may come to 
because of them. 

Whenever men believe that the prospects 
for good fortune are on the wane, there 
will always be some who predict dire things. 
And, by the same token, there will always 
be a few who refuse to read the caution 
signs along the financial highway, prefer- 
ring to hope wishfully that when the finan- 
cial peaks, are reached, unending plateaus 
will come into being at those levels. 

But these are the few, not the many. I 
have sufficient faith in the total American 
business community to believe that 1954 


Our future growth potential is our own 
responsibility and we deserve the right to 
shape and govern it as free men, CSC’s 
president told a mid-February meeting of 
the Terre Haute (Ind.) Rotary club. 


J. ALBERT WOODS 


will be judged for what it is: another 
healthy, prosperous, progressive period of 
high productivity with further benefit for 
most people and a still higher level in our 
national standard of living. 

What we must guard against is coming 
to conclusions about any seeming declines in 
business which are more emotional than 
factual. 

Rampant fear of a downward trend can 
be just as serious as if it actually occurred, 
if not more so. 

What American business faces in 1954 
is no more than an adjustment to a new 
set of conditions brought on by the cessa- 
tion of Korean hostilities, reduced defense 
expenditures and post war demand and sup- 
ply becoming balanced in a number of 
business fields. 

It has been said that this adjustment has 
been pending since the end of World War 
II and is long overdue. Had it not been for 
the Korean situation, we probably would 
have experienced it before now. 


(Concluded on page 97) 
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PENLINE-101 


80% crystalline procaine penicillin blended with 
PROCAINE ~ 20% soya flour. Guaranteed to contain per kilo 


800 grams of crystalline procaine penicillin. 
PENICILLIN 


Also available on 20% oyster shell flour under the 
trade name PENLINE - 202. 


preferred 


potencies 


PENLINE 


4 grams of penicillin on oyster shell meal. 
Guaranteed potency per pound not less than 4 grams 
of procaine penicillin G. 


MOST ECONOMICAL ANTIBIOTIC! . STABLE IN STORAGE AND PELLETING 


Penicillin is the most economical antibiotic in use. It will Research tests show CSC Procaine Penicillin to have 

cost you less to fortify a ton of feed with CSC 80% excellent stability. After 8 weeks of storage CSC’s 

procaine penicillin than with any other antibiotic. With PENLINE retained 98% potency. Tests on the effect 

Penline high-level use is now economical. of pelleting on stability showed thet CSC procaine 
penicillin had an 8% loss as against an average of 
15% loss for other penicillins. 


Penicillin — most effective, most economical antibiotic yet discovered for growth stimula- 
tion of poultry. Its activity, compared to other antibiotics on a weight basis, is such that 
much less is required to get optimal results. Ideal in combination with other antibiotics. 


Ideal in combination with Vitamin B,,. High levels of penicillin during periods of stress 
benefit many rations in maintaining high feed intake. 


Write today on your company letterhead for samples and Technical Data Sheet 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
Animal Nutrition Sales Department Ave:, New York 16, N. 
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Unity Rewarding Ohio 


Combined Groups Draw Big Attendance 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


@ The time-proven axiom that in unity 
there is strength was underlined em- 
phatically at Toledo Feb. 22-23 when 
the reorganized Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers association held its 1954 con- 
vention. Estimates of total attendance 
ranged as high as 1,600, with official 
registrations hitting the 800 mark. 
This was the first full-scale conven- 
ticn held since Ohio’s separate grain 
and independent feed- organizations 
were merged last summer. The bene- 
ficial effects of the wedding attend- 
ance-wise were readily apparent. 


Chosen to serve as president of the 
Ohio organization for 1954-55 is Ned 
M. Fry of Delphos. First vice president 
in the year ahead will be W. D. 
Thompson of Cambridge, with S. E. 
Salisbury of Fostoria serving as second 
vice president. Named secretary was 
George J. Forrester of Toledo, with 
James S. Kile of Kileville elected treas- 
urer. 

Returned to office were the Ohio 
Grain & Feed Dealers association’s 
salaried staff members, Executive Sec- 
retary H. Ralph Kagay of Columbus 
and Executive Vice President Charles 
S. Latchaw of Defiance. 

There were many items on the two- 
day agenda at Toledo, but thanks to 
the expert whip-wielding of Messrs. 
Kagay and Latchaw the meeting moved 
along swiftly. Speakers were scheduled 
at definite times and began on the dot. 
Those who tended to linger were 
spurred on to conclude their talks. 


With retiring President Myles Tur- 


H. RALPH KAGAY, CHARLES S. LATCHAW, AND MYLES W. TURNER 


Whopping convention attendance was mighty pleasing. 


ner of Lancaster presiding, the con- 
vention got underway at the scheduled 
and sensible hour of 10:30 on the 
morning of Feb. 22. A message of wel- 
come to the convention city was pre- 
sented by George Forrester, vice presi- 
dent of the Toledo Board of Trade, 
with S. E. Salisbury of Fostoria re- 
sponding for the Ohio association. 
Next, President Turner delivered a 
brief official message, noting that 
Washington’s birthday was an appro- 
priate date for a meeting of a group 
which depended upon the rights and 


CONVENTION speakers at 
Toledo Feb. 22-23 included 
this quartet: Lowell Folsom, 
Rep. Frazier Reams, Marvin 
McLain, and A. V. Couch (at 
far right is Treasurer James 
Kile). See text for what they 
said. 


privileges of free enterprise for its 
very existence. He traced the history 
of the founding of the Ohio trade or- 
ganization and noted the many bene- 
fits which have been made available 
to members. 

Mr. Turner then listed some specific 
accomplishments of the Ohio group 
during the years in defense of the 
rights of its constituents. 

“Now we are entering a critical 
period in this continuing story of man- 
kind,” he continued. “This is a period 
in which the distribution of food will! 
match in importance its production. It 
is perhaps prophetic that this new or- 
ganization should come into existence 
just as a new era in food marketing is 
developing.” 

The retiring executive condemned 
stockpiling surpluses and declared that 
“talk of controlling temporary crop 
surpluses seems futile indeed in the 
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necessary air and water 


FOR POULTRY 


To make maximum profits a farmer or poultryman must keep 


Pilot Brand Oyster Shell before his flock all the time. 


Fortunately for the dealer, all farmers and poultrymen from 
coast to coast know this from experience and have been reminded 
of it from month to month for more than thirty years of truthful 
advertising in the leading farm papers and over the radio. 


Pilot Brand is an item as necessary to a feed store as bread or 
salt is to a grocery store. 


There is no adequate substitute for Pilot Brand. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
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face of the future world’s needs and 
hunger.” 

Turning back to the subject of trade 
groups, Mr. Turner concluded by empha- 
sizing that “the legitimate function of an 
association is to do for the individual what 
the individual cannot do for himself.” 

Reports by Executive Secretary Kagay 
and retiring Treasurer R. F. McAlister of 
Columbus followed, Mr. Kagay’s being de- 
voted mainly to reading the minutes of the 
meeting of the former Ohio independent 
feed group in which a merger was approved. 
Mr. McAlister’s report showed that the new 
association has a cash balance of more than 
$4,300. 

James Kile reported for the association 
legislative committee in behalf of his father. 
Elton Kile is a Buckeye legislator. The 
younger Mr. Kile noted that the association 
had been successful in listing the weight of 
a bushel of soybeans in the statutes at 60 
pounds and also excluded ear corn from a 
similar weight designation. 

Important to dealers who handle equip- 
ment was legislation passed which places 
more stringent laws on resale of farm equip- 
ment. Manufacturers’ markings may not be 
marred or obliterated, nor may serial num- 
bers be scratched or altered, under the new 
law. 

Popular G. E. (Boots) O’Brien of Green- 
ville next spoke briefly to describe the com- 
mittee work which set up the two-group 
merger last summer. Final remarks were of- 
fered by Executive Vice President Latchaw. 

Next, Chairman Salisbury of the nominat- 
ing committee presented five candidates for 
trustees (directors) of the Ohio association. 
Nominated and elected unanimously were: 

James Kile, Kileville; Harry Huffman, 
Ada; Erwin Fought, Shelby; W. D. Thomp- 
son, Cambridge; and H. E. Casgrain, 
Youngstown. The latter was re-elected. 

Launching the afternoon program Feb. 
22 was a brief discussion of the association 
group insurance setup. Then Don W. Lyon, 
general manager of the Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board, took over the rostrum to pre- 
sent narration for PENB’s slide series, “The 
Man by the Side of the Road.” This pic- 
torial presentation clearly shows the impor- 
tance of poultry product promotion to all 
who are connected directly with supplying 
the needs of poultrymen. 

“PENB’s promotional efforts are designed 
to help all segments of the poultry indus- 
try,’ Mr. Lyon concluded. “‘Naturally, the 
success of the poultry industry is directly 
telated to the success of the feed industry. 
That’s why we are glad to have the feed 
trade as an active supporter of PENB.” 

Next to speak was the president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National association, 
Richard F. Cunningham of New York City. 
He began by noting that George Washing- 
ton had from the first demonstrated an in- 
tense interest in agriculture and declared 
that it was appropriate for feed men to 
convene on the birthday of the first Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Cunningham rapped controls over 
agriculture and asked, “How far do you 
think we would get in our national planning 
if it were decreed that the productive ca- 
pacity of men and machines would be limit- 
ed to a figure which economists, no matter 
how well intended, decided was sufficient 
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our national needs?” 


Free enterprise, unshackled by the fetters 
imposed by unsympathetic governments, is 
essential to the future growth of America, 
the National's chief executive asserted. “Big 
production — for profit — is what made 
our country great,” he explained. 

In a powerful windup, Mr. Cunningham 
condemned surplus stockpiles. Said he: “Let 
us be in the forefront in defeating the idea 
that controlled scarcity is good for the 
country; we know differently!” 

Following Mr. Cunningham on the pro- 
gram was Marvin McLain of the federal 
commodity stabilization service. His timely 
and significant address is published in its 
entirety beginning on page 21 of this issue. 

The only Independent U. S. representa- 
tive (neither a Democrat nor Republican), 
Frazier Reams of Ohio, spoke next. Mr. 
Reams’ talk ranged over a number of sub- 
jects of primary interest to Buckeye state 
merchants. 

He discussed how the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, when completed, will stimulate Ohio 
agriculture and declared that the project will 
be “ta boon to every farm and every manu- 
facturing plant in Ohio and in the entire 
Great Lakes area.” 

Turning to agriculture, Congressman 
Reams urged that Americans be educated to 
recognize the fact that the farmer is the 
nation’s No. 1 producer. President Eisen- 
hower is making definite, specific decisions 
regarding agriculture, Mr. Reams asserted, 
and is by no means hedging. 

“Trading with all the nations of the 
world will help cement peace,” the straight- 
talking Independent declared. “Our strong 
foreign trade is a big factor in our world 
strength, especially with its backing of 
rowerful armed forces.” 

Popular Ray B. Bowden of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National association enter- 
tained the annual dinner session — which 
was sold out hours in advance — with a 
sound word-picture of present-day Wash- 
ington. 

The second day’s program started at 10 
and wound up at noon. Leadoff man waz 
Prof. Lowell Folsom of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. His introduction cited that the pros- 
verity of the feed industry is directly related 
to that of the farmer. 

“Pessimism of a year ago has largely been 
dissipated,” Mr. Folsom declared, “by the 
fact that 1953 was the best year in history 
for Ohio elevators.” 

No major depression is foreseen by econ- 
omists, he reported, but more stable em- 
ployment conditions should result from the 
fact that unemployment is increasing pri- 
marily in heavy industry. 7 

“Don’t become the farmer's banker,” Mr. 
Folsom warned. “Send farmers to banks to 
get their credit. Actually, it will be cheaper 
for the farmer, it will enable you to trim 
your prices slightly, and it will save you 
many headaches — both financial and 
physical.” 

Seventy-five per cent of the problems 
of the average feed dealer are directly con- 
nected with credit control, the next conven- 
tion speaker pointed out. Seconding Prof. 
Folsom’s remarks on credit was A. V. 
Couch, who serves Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, from Circleville, Ohio. 

“A return on your investment in goods 


Kasco Veep 


EDWIN M. KNAPP 


Edwin M. Knapp has been elected vice 
president in charge of dog food sales for 
Kasco Mills, Inc., Waverly, N. Y., the con- 
cern has announced. Mr. Knapp has been 
associated with Kasco for 18 years and most 
recently served as dog food division sales 
manager. 

The new officer has long been active in 
bird dog training and field trial endeavors. 
He is widely known as a judge of canines. 
Mr. Knapp currently is secretary-treasurer 
of the New York State Bird Dog association. 


@ KELLOGG GRAIN CO., Grainton, 


Ned., has installed a new screw conveyor. 


@ KOEHLER ELEVATORS, Geneva, 
Neb., is enlarging its storage capacity to 
250,000 bushels. 

BUY TRIPLETS 

Triplet heifers have been purchased by 

Oregon State College for dairy research 
work and class instruction, the school has 
announced. Only two other identical heifer 
trios are known to exist in the country. The 
Oregon triplets came from a farm at Thorp, 
Wash. 


and in machinery is what counts most to- 
day,” he stressed. “The dollar profit in 
itself is no longer a major point. This means 
sound credit management is absolutely es- 
cential.” 

The chain of credit control outlined by 
tre Purina representative included these 
links: 

Credit policy 

Credit budget 

Familiarity with the customer 

Understanding with the customer 

Statements 

Trained employes 

Aged accounts 

The two-day Ohio meeting, with its 
whopping attendance, wound up with re- 
marks by two Ohio state officials and by 
a collection agency executive. 
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wih HISTOSTAT 


Growers 
Prevent BLACKHEAD 


with 
feed containing | 


Histostat Helps Protect 
The Big Investment In Turkeys 


Give growers what they want and need 


..effective, low-cost protection against Black- Where HEXAMITIASIS or 


head. Help them reduce feed and death losses 


and at the same time stimulate turkey growth. COCCIDIOSIS Are Prevalent 


recommend feed containin 
Protect the big investment in the turkeys. Rec- 


ommend and profit from feed containing Histo- 


stat. Write for Histostat prices and literature. 


Prevents severe death loss from these diseases in 
poults. When birds go on range, suggest a follow 
up with Histostat. Write for Tinostat literature. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, lowa 


complete line 
of poultry medicines 
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Conservatism Operation 


It Has Proved Sound for New Jerseyite 


@ Stringent operating expenses and 
strict budgeting of inventory funds are 
the sound business maxims given credit 
for the successful ascendancy of H & 
H Farm Supply Co. in the farming 
country surrounding Washington, 
N. J. 

“From the beginning, we've operat- 
ed on a fairly conservative basis,” con- 
fided Herbert D. Hinchman, spokes- 
man for this four-year-old feed con- 
cern. “With the boom in agriculture 
apparently over, it’s a mighty good 
feeling to know you're on safe, solid 
ground.” 

Mr. Hinchman’s reference was to 
the fact that H & H Farm Supply has 
never financed any of its business 
property. In 1950, when it first hung 
out its feed store “shingle,” the firm 
was free of mortgage and stocked only 
the supplies for which it could find a 
ready market. 

“It’s difficult to resist expanding at 
the risk of incurring short-term debt,” 


asserted Mr. Hinchman, whose 20-odd 
years of business experience have 
helped guide H & H’s building pro- 
gram. “But during periods of high 
cost and low margin, a new-born feed 
business has to step about pretty care- 
fully. Here, we started on a low budget 
and stocked only poultry feed. We 
didn’t buy a piece of poultry equip- 
ment until we were on safe enough 
footing to pay cash for the supplies we 
received. We began with low overhead 
and low debt, and we’re still operating 
the same way.” 

Now that it has established itself as 
a reputable, service-bent firm, H & H 
Farm supply has few worries about 
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how to finance its merchandise. The 
company expects its customers to fol- 
low the same principles in buying as 
the firm does in purchasing its feed 
and related supplies. 

“We don’t believe in credit,” Mr. 
Hinchman declared flatly. “We have 
some minor 30-day accounts, but it’s 
not our policy to encourage customers 
to buy on time. When it comes to fi- 
nancing, we feel we're too small to 
compete with the banks.” 

Herbert Hinchman has been asso- 
ciated with the economics of agricul- 
ture in some form or another since 
1916. Ten years after he graduated 
from high school, he entered Rutgers 
University school of agriculture and 
graduated with a bachelor of science 
degree. 

Mr. Hinchman then assumed direc- 
torship of a laboratory for a large in- 
dependent dairy company in New 
York. Then followed government serv- 
ice as a county soil conservationist. Fol- 


CAREFUL management has 
helped make possible the 
present-day success of H & H 
Farm Supply, Washington, 
N. J. Owner Herbert D. Hinch- 


man and his plant are shown 


in the photo montage above. 


lowing a tour of duty with the armed 
forces, he returned to government 
service, working with disabled veterans 
in the agricultural field. 

Such a diversified background in 
agriculture has been a tremendous 
boon to this feed man in his social and 
business relationship with the farm 
population. His customers have learned 


to value his sound reasoning and have 
found him well-versed in the tech- 
niques of feeding and farm manage- 
ment. 

While making no claims to an ex- 
pert’s knowledge of veterinary medi- 
cine, Mr. Hinchman has proved his 
qualifications to step in and help avert 
major losses from poultry and livestock 
disease. 

H & H Farm Supply is excellently 
located on U. S. highway 30 a mile 
from the center of Washington. Mr. 
Hinchman chose the one-acre plot to 
situate his store because of its easy 
access from a number of country roads 
that intersect this major thoroughfare. 
Here he has sufficient room for park- 
ing and plenty of space for expansion 
when conditions permit. 

Out of this location H & H sells 
Harco feeds from a building that was 
formerly a barn. Remodeling of the 
structure was self-done, Mr. Hinchman 
readily admits. The store has both 


drive-in and outside loading facilities. 

Within the neat, reconditioned 
structure, the office occupies about 
409 square feet. The remaining 3,600 
square feet is devoted to warehousing 
and display. Convinced of the sound- 
ness of telling the feeding story in 
writing, Mr. Hinchman has bannered 
his office walls with technical informa- 
tion and reports on progress in feeds. 

From an inauspicious start, this firm 
has branched out to handle a number 
of farm products to bolster its main 
inventory of feed. It now sells minor 
lines of roofing materials, garden tools, 


(Concluded on page 9()) 
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Why the LASSEN PROCESS 
important 
Every Feed Manufacturer 


In 1939, Dr. Sven Lassen developed what is now known as the 
Lassen Process* for the manufacture of condensed fish solubles. 
This was the greatest forward step in the production of a uniform, 
stable product of high quality. The Lassen Process* assures feed 
manufacturers that the condensed fish solubles they use in their 
feeds is of the highest nutritional quality possible. 


The Lassen Process* is a patented process of producing con- 
densed fish solubles. Fish by-products producers who use this 
process are licensed and must conform to the manufacturing 
methods specified by the process. The principal advantages 
of the Lassen Process* are: 


1. A higher quality product is produced since both the stickwater and the 
finished product are protected against spoilage by this Patented Process. 


2. Due to the precipitation and subsequent removal of insoluble soldis this 
material can be concentrated to a product of high vitamin content. 


3. The use of the low-temperature, multiple-effect vacuum evaporators 
is the best method of removing water with the least damage to the 
finished product. This is a definite advantage over direct heat methods 
of evaporation used in other processes for producing fish solubles. 


*U. S. Patent #2188008, #2372677 


Condensed Fish Solubles by the LASSEN PROCESS 
Produces Better Feeds and Top Results 


We invite your inquiry for further details 


THE LASSEN PROCESS 


For Manufacturing Condensed Fish Solubles 


772 TUNA STREET 
TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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PRAYERS We are stepping up this month from consideration of the 
FOR PEACE problems of the feed industry to join with the people of all 
churches in a prayer for peace. The prayer of which we wish 


to be a part is interdenominational and world-wide. 


On Ash Wednesday we attended communion with so many others that at our 
church the service was continued long after the usual closing time. It was the 
same at all churches despite the fact that most had more than two services and 


many also had additional services on Thursday. 


Greater numbers than ever before are turning to God asking His help from the 


tension, the troubles and the wars which are disturbing the peace of the world. 


Our beloved country is much to blame. We do not believe President Wilson had 
anything to do with starting World War I but, at its conclusion, he was responsible 
for embroiling us in world politics. F.D.R. plunged into World War II and President 


Truman sent our boys to Korea. 


There are some who think we must have prosperity at any cost, let the boys 
fall where they may. Fortunately that is not the feeling of the great majority of the 
people of our country and of the world. We would rather get along with less than 


continually endanger the lives of our sons. 


We join in prayer, therefore, to ask God for a better understanding among all 
people, all creeds, all races and all countries. If we are sincere, we are sure our 


prayers will be answered. 


We hope all our readers will join with us in the world-wide prayers for peace. 
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§ about phosphorus 


important questions 


BIOLOGICAL AVAILABILITY 


7 HOW IMPORTANT IS PHOSPHORUS 
AVAILABILITY IN FEEDS? Nutritionists know that bio- 
logical availability is essential in gauging the feeding 
power of phosphorus. Only that portion of the phosphorus 
which is actually available to the animal can contribute 
to feed performance. The rest is nutritionally worthless 
as a feed ingredient. That’s why leading feed manu- 
facturers carefully consider biological availability — as 
well as total phosphorus content — when buying phos- 
phate supplements. 


2 DO PHOSPHATES VARY WIDELY IN 
AVAILABILITY OF THEIR PHOSPHORUS? As the chart 
shows, phosphates do differ significantly in their ability 
to deliver “dynamic” (biologically available) phosphorus. 
This variation — often the result of impurities — af- 
fects your cost per lb. of usable phosphorus. Compared 
with some phosphates, International’s 20/FOS, purified 
by special new process, delivers up to four times as 
much dynamic value per pound of phosphorus. 


3 HOW IS THE BIOLOGICAL AVAILABIL- 
ITY OF PHOSPHORUS MEASURED? Methods vary ... 
but all require carefully conducted animal experiments, 
based on reliable biological procedure, for accurate re- 
sults. The biological value of 20/FOS was determined 
by this accepted method: 

a. Formulation of a basal diet, deficient in phosphorus 
but adequate in all other nutrients. 

b. Introducing 20/FOS at levels approaching — but 
not exceeding — minimum nutritional requirements 
of the test animals. 

c. Feeding young test animals for sufficient time to 
permit true response to be measured. 

d. Measuring availability by effect on bone ash, 
growth and livability, in comparison with pure 
beta tricalcium phosphate — a recognized standard 
of comparison in the feed industry. 

Knowing the procedure by which phosphorus availability 
is determined is important in evaluating any nutritional 
claims. “Test tube” solubility tests, unfortunately, do not 


**Boney Bertha’ 
. . the triceratops, 
Look for this sign 


on every bag. 


of purified phosphate 


show actual availability to the animal. Nor does work 
with test rations already containing the minimum phos- 
phorus requirement or comparisons between products 
added at high levels. 


Reliable research shows that 20/FOS is as available 
as pure beta tricalcium phosphate. It is highly assimilable 
ot readily metabolized by all livestock and poultry. 
That’s why 20/FOS goes further in your cok than 
ordinary phosphatic supplements — gives you more 
value for every phosphorus dollar. 


CURACAO DOMESTIC 
COLLOIDAL BONE 
20/FOS ISLAND DICALCIUM 
PHOSPHATE pyospuate = puospHATE 
20.0% 8.5% 14.0% 13% 18% 
DYNAMIC 100 25 87 70-100 | 89-100 
(BIOLOGICAL): 
400 Ibs 42.5 Ibs. 243.6 182- 320.4- 
Ibs. 260 Ibs. 360 Ibs. 
1,200 12,500 7,500 iabl iabl 
FLUORINE ppm ppm Ppm 
subject to 
purified | unpurified | unpurified | bacterial purified 
phosphate | phosphate | phosphate | contam- | phosphate 
ination 
constant constant imported erratic constant 
pesgamage ta *Data presented 40th An. Meeting Poultry Sci. Assn. (Abst. 
MPAA Poul. Sci. 30: 914) Also Poul. Sci. 32: 78-81; Ibid. 32: 500- 
. 503, Proc. Nutr. Council AFMA, Nov. 1951. 


PHOSPHATE 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


the Nation’s Largest Producer of Phosphates + General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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CHESTER F. AMBLER 
Aggressive, varied promotion. 


@ Its own magazine and colored mo- 
tion pictures of the plant’s milling 
processes are two advertising devices 
that pack a tremendous sales punch 
for Ambler Milling Co., Inc., a four- 
million-dollar feed concern at San Ga- 


The aim of the Pennant is to keep 
customers constantly aware of the 
growth and development of Ambler, 
its current practices and policies, its 
personnel, and its manufacturing and 
transportation facilities. 

In addition, the management at 
Ambler has sought to make the Pen- 
nant a voice for the feed buyer. Cus- 
tomers are invited to make it a medi- 
um for expressing their views on sub- 
jects relating to the feeding of live- 
stock and poultry. 

“We all take a hand in writing arti- 
cles for the Pennant,” explained Ches- 
ter F. Ambler, a third generation feed 
man, who heads up Ambler Milling. 
“In that respect, too, it’s truly a com- 
pany magazine.” 

Features include a 4-H club page, 
personnel biographies and_ pictures, 
employe news events, and articles 
about customers’ ranches — horse, 
rabbit, squab, poultry, and dairy. Such 
subjects as fly control, blood spots in 
eggs, and bluecomb are written with a 
specialist's knowledge. 

A color motion picture, “The Man- 


ler blood for many generations. As 
early as 1828 the grandfather of the 
founder of the present Ambler Milling 
Co. operated a merchandising business 
consisting of flour and grain at Corn- 
wall, Conn. 

In 1898, the family moved to Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., where the two sons 
established a feed and elevator busi- 
ness. An old ledger still in possession 
of the company shows the record of 
accounts of many well-known people 
of that day. 

The territory included famous Hyde 
Park and such residents as Mrs. Sarah 
Delano Roosevelt, Jacob Astor, and 
the Vanderbilts. In 1906 the borthers 
sold out and moved to California. 

A. T. Ambler established the fore- 
runner of the present business in 1911. 
The year following, his son, Chester 
Ambler, who now heads the present 
company, was taken into the organiza- 
tion. It can be said that Mr. Ambler 
began at the bottom and worked up. 
He drove trucks, unloaded cars, mixed 
feed with a shovel, hauled hay, waited 
on customers while filling a 72 to 80- 


Monthly Magazine, Movies 


They Pack Sales Punch in California 


briel, Calif., which believes in doing 
things in a big way. 

Published quarterly for the past five 
years, the Ambler Pennant is this 
firm’s attractively-printed external 
publication which is distributed free 
of charge to company customers. 


ufacture of Feeds,” photographed and 
edited by Sales Manager Lee Bailey, 
has been shown at many farm bureau, 
rabbit, turkey, and poultry meetings. 
It is well received by these groups and 
delivers sales impact. 

Feed business has been in the Amb- 
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hour work week. 

Shortly thereafter the first machine- 
ry was installed, consisting of one small 
feed grinder. The process of mixing 
mash and other manufactured feed was 
still in its infancy; the method was 
slow and tedious. The feed was placed 
on the warehouse floor, then blended 
by hand shovel. Delivery to customers 
was handled by horse-drawn vehicles 
and a small two-cylinder, hard-tired 


LANDSCAPING and effective 
rock facing add beauty and 
dignity to the attractive office 
structure of Ambler Milling 
Co., Inc., San Gabriel, Calif. 


truck, which bogged down in sand or 
mud 50 per cent of the time. 

The first mechanical mixer, together 
with a large grinder and a small grain 
cleaner, was installed in 1914. As the 
business grew, more modern equip- 
ment was added and warehouse space 
increased. 

Poultry and dairy ranches became 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Midwest Variety 


Meeting Program Features Many 


@ There were more attractions than a three-ring circus at the 10th annual 
convention of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers association held in Kansas 
City Feb. 18-19. The program included not only talks, but also movies, slides, 
and even a telephone report by Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 

The Midwest, in planning rapid strides ahead, also decided that in 1955 
it would hold its annual meeting in conjunction with the fourth annual 
National Feed Industry Show, which has been scheduled for Kansas City’s 
municipal auditorium some time in February or March. Dates have yet to 
be picked. 

Since so many speakers were on the convention program, this report will 
confine itself to the highlights of the main speeches. The meeting was opened 
by President Jeff D. Brown, Springdale, Ark., who had the audience stand 
for one minute of silence in tribute to the late Jack Dean, who was executive 


vice president of the association. Here are highlights of the talks: 


Dr. R. J. Doll, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City 

Present indications are toward a declin- 
ing rate of economic activity. Employment, 
weekly earnings, industrial production, and 
personal income all have weakened during 
recent months. Farm incomes have been 
declining. 


These debit figures are offset by reduced 
taxes, increased state and local government 
expenditures, increased unemployment pay- 
ments, and continuing activity in the con- 
struction business. 

In 1954, moderate reductions can be ex- 
pected in employment, weekly earnings, 
business inventories, and personal incomes. 
Indications are that these trends will en- 


ccurage a reduced level of personal expen- 
ditures. General business conditions will re- 
main favorable but will not attain the record 
level of 1953. 


J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 

Accomplishments of the feed industry 
have been great. They include improved 
products, greater sales, and better service to 


agriculture. The feed manufacturer should 
be vitally interested in animal agriculture. 
We are living in a protein era and are now 
consuming more meat, milk, and eggs than 
ever before. We are in the most funda- 
mental business in the United States. The 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


WESTERN Grain & Feed asso- 


ciation Secretary Mark Thorn- 
burg, left, visits with lowan 
Marvin McLain, commodity 
stabilization official, who spoke 
at Kansas City. 


efficient farmer and the efficient feeder will 
be the ones in the years ahead who will pros- 
per. We must continue to strive for better 
research and manufacturing techniques; must 
study sales management; and must further 
the development of young executives. The 
feed dealer must get the feed to the proper 
places and see that it is properly used. 

Preliminary remarks by Maurice Johnson, 
Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, in intro- 
ducing the panel on financing, indicated 
that the feed industry recognizes that financ- 
ing represents a serious problem. He urged 
that feed men contact their local bankers to 
get them to do the financing. 


C. L. Harper, State Bank, Sturgeon, Mo. 

As a former farmer, feed salesman, and 
feed dealer, I know the problem. We make 
loans for swine feeding. We discuss the pro- 


READING from upper left: Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Lloyd 
Larson with President Max 
Shields; Federal Reserve Bank- 
er Robert Eckley with ex-Presi- 
dent Jeff Brown; speaker 
George McCarthy and Vice 
President Elmer Winterscheidt; 
speakers Edgar Welch, C. L. 
Harper, and Gordon Warren. 


position with the borrower to see if he is 
intelligent and has a chance to make money. 
We try to determine if he has sufficient 
grain and proper pasture, clean water, and 
if he understands sanitation. We stress the 
value of good rations for economical pro- 
duction. 


Edgar Welch, Citizens National Bank, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 

The financial statement of the borrower 
is most important, plus his character and 
capacity to repay the loan. Our agricultural 
representative visits his farm and compiles a 
financial statement; he checks the buildings, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Vertical Screw Elevator 


Grain Feeder 


Electric Bag Cleaner 


GUARANTEE 


We will gladly ship you any Kelly 
Duplex machine on approval. If 
it is not completely satisfactory, 
you are free to return it within 
30 days after arrival at destina- 
tion, by prepaid freight, for re- 
fund of full purchase price In 
addition, each Kelly Duplex is 
guaranteed against defects in 
material and workmanship for 
90 days. 


ffers you 


Costs no more than ordinary mill machinery. 


No. 100 GB Corn Sheller with 
Blowers for Grain and Cobs. 


for any size Plant. 


Pitless 
Corn Sheller. 


Dependable Mill Equipment 


Insist on Kelly Duplex and be sure of highest profits and 
better savings. It's modern, trouble-free, power-saving. 


Magnetic Separator p 
tects mill machinery 


@ 
Nos 
mi 


Vertical Feed Mixers 
to tons and lorger 


Electric Truck Hoist 
Cuts Handling Costs. 


Cutters ond 
Graders with Aspirotor 


A Chain Drag in Double 
Attrition Mill Blowers or Single Geared Types. 


Forced Air Carloader with 
electric motor or belt drive. — 


Corn Crusher and 
Feed Regulator. 


Cob Crusher for makings 
Poultry Litter. 


Corn Scalpers with or 
without Air Cleaners. 


Mode! Hammermill wi 
Direct Connected Motor. 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Ohio 


The DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


I'm interested... 


. . . please send full information on the KELLY 


DUPLEX machinery checked. 


NAME 


TOWN 


STATE 


here 


Model Hammermill 
Model Hammermill 
CD Vertical Feed Mixer 
CD Vertical Screw Elevator 
oO Twin Molasses Mixer 
Electric Bag Cleaner 


Cob Crusher 


CO Corn Cutter and Grader 
LJ Electric Truck Hoist 

CO Corn Sheller with Blowers 
Regular Corn Sheller 

Pitless Corn Sheller 

( Magnetic Separator 


CO Forced Air Carloader 
Corn Scalper 

Chain Drag 

CO Attrition Mill Blower 
Corn Crusher-Regulator 
Grain Feeder 

Grain Blower 

LD Complete Line Catalog 


= 
Corn Sheller. 
KEL MEDUP LEN 


You'll 
be glad 
you bought a 


..-presents the finest hammermill ever built 


for immediate delivery. Ruggedly built and loaded with 
high productive power, the KELLY-DUPLEX Hammermill is 
one of the finest pieces of milling machinery money can buy! 


The heavy steel mill body, efficient motor, large blower 
housing and oversize blower coupled with its superior 
grinding efficiency are just a few of the features of KELLY- 
DUPLEX Hammernmills that point to fine quality milling 

in extra large volume. 


Permanent non-electric magnetic separator 
for wood spout of hammermill installation 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES Vi A 


7c—Postage Will Be Paid By— 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. AIR 
SPRINGFIELD, MAIL 
OHIO 


Vertical Feed Mixers for 
guick, thorough, efficient 
mixing 


Vertical Screw Elevators 
for quick, economical 
grain handling. 
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Many Farm Problems Still Unsolved 


@ In this econonsy of ours, you can’t put 
the farm economy into a little compart- 
ment, separate from the rest of the national 
economy. You can’t consider the farmer's 
interests as being something entirely apart 
from the consumer's interests. They are all 
inter-related and bound up one with the 
other. What affects and is good for one, 
affects and is good for all. 

I cannot, of course, give you at this time 
an exact blueprint as to how future farm 
programs will work — commodity by com- 
modity. During the months and weeks 
ahead, congress will consider various pro- 
gram recommendations, and congress will 
make the decisions which will determine the 
programs to be in effect after this year. 

I can discuss, however, the farm proposals 
which the executive branch of this adminis- 
tration has submitted for study by congress. 
In his agricultural message early in January, 
President Eisenhower sent to congress a 
very comprehensive set of recommendations 
to serve as guide posts in the development 
of a sound farm policy. 

These recommendations are the result of 
nearly a year of intensive study and consul- 
tation by dozens of farm organizations and 
hundreds of individuals. I would like to 
review some of the highlights. 

First, let me detail a bit of the .back- 
ground against which these recommenda- 
tions were made. You know, as well as I, 
that during the war and postwar periods 
farm production was geared up to meet ex- 
traordinary demand. When the demand fell 
off and foreign countries again got back 
into production, United States production 
was still kept at high levels. 

The result has been that heavy surpluses 
of many of our important farm commodities 
have piled up. Farm prices have dropped, 
but not farm costs; and farmers have been 
caught in a serious cost-price squeeze. 

Consider the size of our stocks: by last 
July, our carryover of wheat had jumped to 
562 million bushels — an increase of more 
than 100 per cent from the year before. 
By July of this year, we estimate that carry- 
over stocks will probably exceed 800 mil- 
lion bushels. 

The corn carryover on Oct. 1, 1953, was 
769 million bushels, compared with 487 mil- 
lion bushels a year earlier. It is expected to 
be close to 900 million bushels next Octo- 
ber — before the 1954 harvest. 

Stocks of cotton — the third of the 
“big three” basic crops — are now expected 
to reach 9.6 million bales this summer. 
Compare this with 5 million bales in 
August of 1953 and less than three million 
bales in August of 1952. 

More significant than the size of the 
stocks, of course, is that a substantial part of 
the important crops is either owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation or is going 
under loan. A large part of the corn carry- 
over last October was either under loan, 
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By MARVIN MC LAIN 
Department of Agriculture 


owned by CCC, or in process of delivery to 
CCC. 


Furthermore, this trend is continuing. As 
of Jan. 15, more than 208 million bushels 
of new-crop (1953) corn had been put 
under the price-support program. More 
than 47 million bushels of oats and 36 mil- 
lion bushels of barley had gone under the 
program. Almost 477 million bushels of 
wheat more than 40 per cent of the 
total crop for 1953 — had been put under 
price support. As the marketing year prog- 
resses, the “free” supplies of these com- 
modities are being further reduced. As of 
Jan. 8, CCC had outstanding loans on 7.4 
million bales of cotton, including 5.7 mil- 
lion bales from the 1953 crop. By Aug. 1, 
we may own most of the estimated 9.6 mil- 
lion bale carryover. 

Holdings of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
the agency which finances the government 
price-support programs, have reached record 
levels. As of Feb. 3, CCC owned outright 
commodities which cost almost 234 billion 
dollars. And this did not include the large 
sums tied up in outstanding loans, largely 
on 1953 crops, which I have just mentioned. 
Before this year, the largest investment CCC 
ever had in price-support holdings was just 
over four billion dollars in the spring of 
1950 — just before Korea. But, just recent- 
ly, we were pushing so dangerously close to 
exceeding the 634-billion-dollar CCC author- 
ization that we were forced to ask congress 
to raise the ceiling to 8! billion. 

It is obvious that there is something 
wrong with a program under which sur- 
pluses and government holdings can build 
up that high and that fast. The administra- 
tion’s new farm program recommendations 
are an effort to find a more reasonable and 
practical way of protecting American agri- 
culture, without the cost and waste we have 
known in the past. 

Here are the main provisions of the farm 
program recommended to congress: 

For the basic commodities — corn, wheat, 
cotton, peanuts, tobacco, and rice — price 
supports would return after 1954 to the 
variable price provisions of the agricultural 
acts of 1948 and 1949. The °49 act set price 


Current Efforts 


. of the Eisenhower administration 
to alleviate major farm problems was 
the theme of this address which the 
director of the commodity stabilization 
service grain branch delivered before 
the Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers asso- 
ciation convention. He also spoke re- 
cently before the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers association. 


supports on these six basic crops at levels 
ranging from 75 to 90 per cent of parity, 
depending on the supply situation. There is 
a special provision for tobacco, insuring 90 
per cent supports when marketing quotas 
are in effect. 

Greater flexibility in price-support levels 
would aim at a better balance in production. 
Supports would be lower in times of heavy 
suply, to discourage overproduction. They 
would be higher when supplies were down, 
as an incentive for increased production. 

With supports no longer frozen at speci- 
fied levels, prices themselves could be used 
to help insure a better balance between and 
among th various crops. This would make 
it possible to place less reliance on rigid 
production and marketing controls. An 
additional and very important result, if 
variable price levels were used to hold down 
production which is not needed, would be a 
lower volume of necessary government op- 
erations in carrying out price-support pro- 
grams. There would be less strain on stor- 
age facilities. 

The program recommendations call for 
use of the new modernized formula in calcu- 
lating “parity” for all basic commodities 
after Jan. 1, 1956. This is the parity formula 
which was embodied in the agricultural acts 
of 1948-49. The modernized formula is 
based on a progressive, 10-year average, 
rather than on the old 1910-14 base. Many 
price-supported commodities are already un- 
der the newer formula, but either the old 
or the new — whichever is higher — can 
be used for the basics under present legis- 
lation. Such choice would be discontinued. 

The modernized formula reflects more 
recent developments in production efficien- 
cy and consumer demand. Using the same 
formula for all crops would insure a fairer 
relationship of price supports between com- 
modities. But because the drop in parity 
values would be sharp for some crops if 
the change took place all at once, the rec- 
ommendations provide for a gradual, or 
“transitional,” change. The parity changes 
would be limited to not more than five per 
cent each year, until the modernized parity 
was completely in effect. 

Parity for wheat, for instance, is about 
15 per cent higher under the old formula, 
and parity for corn 11 per cent higher. The 
complete transition to the new formula, 
therefore, would be spread out over two or 
three years for these crops. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of the 
new farm program which President Eisen- 
hower recommended to congress is the pro- 
vision for set-asides of “excess reserves,” 
under which up to 2!4 billion dollars’ worth 
of surpluses which CCC now holds or will 
takesover in the future, undek the price sup- 
port program would be“ insulated” from the 
market. This plan has been suggested for 
such products*as “wheat. cotton, vegetable 
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Dehydrated Alfalfa 
stands “‘ace high’ with experienced 


feedstuff buyers. They know that it is harvested, 
processed, stored and shipped with that extra measure of 


care that assures contract quality and delivery on the date specified. 


You, too, will like the winning ways of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. 
You can count on its consistent quality and color to build customer confidence and 
_Satisfaction in your feeds. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


J. SMALL COMPANY 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
: ts 1 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
1200 Oak Street Kansas City, Missouri 
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Washington Millwheel 


By United States Senator HUGH BUTLER 


Washington, D. C. 
March Issue, 1954 


EMERGENCY REFUGEE ACT 


A recent editorial in a local newspaper attacked some of the provisions of 
the emergency relief act with scathing criticism. The emergency relief act, 
passed last summer, sets up 205,000 non-quota immigrant visas to aliens who have 
fled certain countries for fear of persecution. In other words, the act opens the 
doors of America to over 200,000 persons of various categories, mainly those who 
have fled their homeland. The editorial of which I am speaking criticizes the 
section of this act which provides that the countries must take back any refugees 
whose visas are found to have been obtained by any manner of false or fraudulent 
representation. A country that does not agree to take back any refugees under 


these circumstances simply is not eligible to send refugees to this country under 
the terms of the act. ; 


The editorial attempted to explain that such provisions were unfair because 
applicants for immigrant visas tend to stretch the truth, and that it is not good 
sportsmanship to penalize them for doing so. Further criticism was expounded on 
the theory that a false and fraudulent application gives immigration officials the 
absolute authority to ship back to the place he came from any immigrant who turns 
out to be undesirable. Such a statement is highly misleading. The question of 
deportation is not determined by the whim of some government official. When 
deportation proceedings are instituted against an individual, he has the right to 
have his case decided by a court. As a matter of fact, practically every day a 
deportation case is decided by some court, and the administrative rulings of 
immigration officials may be upheld or reversed. 


Immigrants to the United States qualify for admission partly on the basis of 
their own statements and declarations. Oftentimes such statements must be accepted 
on their face value, and their accuracy is later verified. It does not make sense 
to grant immunity to an individual who originally escapes detection ina lie. I 
cannot think of any class of persons who are more likely to become undesirable 
citizens than those who purposely conceal the truth at the time of their original 
entry into this country. 


THE BRICKER AMENDMENT REVISED 


After several weeks of fiery debate, the Bricker amendment appears to be 
finished as senate business, at least for the remainder of the present session. 
The senate rejected by one vote Sen. George's proposed compromise on limiting the 
treaty-making powers. While perhaps it is pointless to dwell on an issue that has 
been resolved, I believe it is safe to say that the Bricker amendment is only 
temporarily laid aside, and that it will come up again in succeeding congresses. 
Its form may be different, and its provisions perhaps not as far-reaching, but the 
question of limiting our treaty-making power by amending the constitution is by no 
means a dead issue. We have only to look at previous amendments to the constitu- 
tion to see that it is not a hasty process. Some of the amendments to our consti- 
tution were proposed several times before they were finally adopted. 


When the Bricker amendment, or whatever the next proposal to limit the 
treaty-making power is called, comes before congress again, I believe one very 
significant factor will receive considerable emphasis. This factor is that the 
Bricker amendment would not place the United states in any unique or peculiar 
position in making treaties, as compared with other nations. In practically every 
other major country, the mechanical process of negotiating a treaty is along 
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oils, and possibly some dairy products. 

These “frozen excess” commodities would 
be disposed of through special domestic and 
foreign programs, in ways which would 
avoid disrupting commercial markets, or held 
as special emergency reserves. They would 
not be included in the supply figures which 
are the basis for calculating “normal” sup- 
ply and price-support levels. Since acreage 
allotments and the level of price supports 
under the variable system vary with the 
supplies of commodities, the set-aside would 
prevent the larger reductions which other- 
wise would be mandatory. A normal reserve 
of the commodities involved still would be 
maintained. 

Wheat and cotton were suggested for in- 
clusion in the proposed set-aside because 
the expected carryovers are so large. The 
wheat carryover of 800 million bushels or 
more on July 1 will be more than a full 
year’s needs for all domestic uses. The same 
situation holds for cotton, with the expected 
carryover of 9.6 million bales covering a 
full year’s domestic requirements. 

These crops, furthermore, are major ex- 
port crops, and foreign outlets are counted 
on as a primary means of moving the in- 
sulated set-aside. 

On the other hand, the carryover of 
around 900 million bushels of old corn be- 
fore the 1954 harvest nevt fall, related to 
annual requirements, does not seem nearly 
so great. We have been using around three 
billion bushels of corn a year. That means 
that the expected carryover would be less 


than a third of a year’s needs. 


And corn is used almost exclusively here 
at home, with only about a fourth of our 
corn crops sold as cash grain. The rest is fed 
on or near the farm where it is produced 
and the corn is marketed in the form of 
livestock products. 


The inevitably close relationship of corn 
to livestock is in itself an important con- 
sideration. The need for adequate flexibility 
in corn prices to retain realistic relation- 
ships is generally recognized. The new pro- 
posals provide for this through suggesting 
that corn price supports — within the vari- 
able price range — should drop one point 
for each point of increase in the total supply 
above the “normal” level, instead of “tone 
for two” as is the case for some other crops. 


At the same time, however, the new pro- 
posals call for increasing the “normal carry- 
over” allowance for corn by one-half — 
from 10 to 15 per cent. This would provide 
a larger base — a more adequate reserve of 
corn — before the variable price-support 
formula would be applied. 


A further recommendation with regard 
to corn would be the elimination of legis- 
lative provisions for corn marketing quotas. 
We have never had corn quotas. No one 
feels that they could be enforced effectively. 
And so the proposal is to eliminate the 
legislative requirement for quotas, while 
keeping the acreage allotment provisions. 

For the other feed grains such as oats, 
barley, and grain sorghums, the present pro- 
gram would be continued, with price sup- 
ports authorized at not more than 90 per 
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cent parity. Details about amounts, terms, 
conditions, and extent would be determined 
by the secretary of agriculture, as now. 

There are of course many other recom- 
mendations in the broad agricultural mes- 
sage. The use of agricultural conservation 
progress funds is recommended where need- 
ed to aid farmers in making wise adjust- 
ments to the problem of diverted acres. 
Greater attention is urged to the problems of 
smaller farm operators. And the whole farm 
program would be backed by emphasis on 
research and education, and by an intensi- 
fied effort to find markets for U. S. farm 
products, especially in foreign countries. 

It is realized, of course, that a sounder 
system of price supports by itself will not 
solve all our agricultural problems. For in- 
stance, it is apparent that CCC for some 
time will continue to be faced with a huge 
disposal problem. As you probably know, 
sales by the corporations are governed by 
legislative provisions as well as administra- 
tive decisions. In general, the established 
policy is to avoid disposing of commodities 
in ways which would disrupt the normal 
market or impair the authorized price- 
support programs. 

Storable stocks of CCC-owned commodi- 
ties are offered for domestic sale only at 
the market price or at 105 per cent of the 
current support level plus handling charges, 
whichever is higher. Exceptions are made to 
this standard plan when commodities are 
going out of condition, or are in danger of 
deterioration. 

The department recently announced that 
the CCC holdings of 1948 and 1949 corn 
were no longer considered “good storable 
corn.” While most of this corn will still 
grade No. 3 or better, it does not seem ad- 
visable to plan to continue its storage in- 
definitely. Therefore the CCC is making 
this corn available for sale at the market 
price, but at not less than the current sup- 
port price for the county in which the corn 
is stored. It will be sold without regard to 
grade or quality. 

Storable corn from later crop years is not 
eligible for sale under that special program. 
Off-grade non-storable corn from any crop 
year (including 1950, 1951, and 1952) may 
be sold — but not locally at less than the 
county loan rate. 

Disposing of this older and off-grade 
corn would help relieve the government 
storage situation. As you no doubt have 
heard, it is currently cosing about a half- 
million dollars a day to pay the storage 
bills on CCC holdings of all farm com- 
modities. 

This is only one example of the serious 
storage problems which our big crops — 
on top of record or near-record carryovers 
— have posed for farmers, government, and 
others during the past year. Shortage of 
storage is of especial concern to the grain 
farmer who cannot take advantage of the 
price-suport loan program unless he can 
find suitable space to house his crop. 

In an effort to help meet this threatened 
shortage, several specific programs were de- 
veloped to help commercial grain handlers 
and farmers expand their own storage fa- 
cilities. 

Farm storage facility loans were made 
available for another year. Under this pro- 
gram, farmers can borrow up to 80 per cent 


of the cost of buying or building additional 
farm storage. Repayment of the loan is in 
four annual installments — four per cent 
interest is charged. During the several years 
this program has been in effect, grain farm- 
ers have used it to add more than 150 mil- 
lion bushels to their on-farm storage fa- 
cilities. 

Farmers were also offered the opportunity 
of re-sealing their 1952 loan stocks of 
corn, wheat, and oats — holding them on 
the farm for a second year and thus easing 
the storage problem. They earn a storage 
fee for this second year, whether they even- 
tually surrender the grain to the govern- 
ment dr redeem it for their own use. 

Then, too, last August a special ‘use 
guarantee” program was offered to en- 
courage an immediate expansion of com- 
mercial storage space. By the closing date 
on September 30, the Department of Agri- 
culture had received applications under the 
programs which totaled more than 507 mil- 
lion bushels of space. By Feb. 12, applica- 
tions tentatively accepted — after deduct- 
ing cancellations and withdrawals by appli- 
cants — stood at a net total of around 208 
million bushels of space. A basic considera- 
tion in accepting applications is to get the 
amounts of space needed, in the areas where 
it is needed most. 

Another program designed to help both 
commercial grain handlers and farmers in- 
crease their storage facilities was authorized 
by congress and developed by the internal 
revenue service. It is the “tax amortization” 
plan under public law 287, whereby the 
cost of new farm grain storage structures or 
public grain warehouses can be amortized 
for income tax purposes over a period of 
five years. 

All the steps I have outlined have been 
taken to encourage an increase in on-farm 
and regular commercial and cooperative 
storage facilities. We feel that it is sound 
to place first dependence on these private- 
enterprise facilities, and we want to encour- 
age expansion to fully adequate levels. At 
the same time, it has been necessary for the 
government to step in with temporary emer- 
gency facilities when such action was needed 
to provide storage space for grain and re- 
lated crops. These emergency facilities are 
used to house stocks which are surrendered 
to the government under the price-support 
loan program, when adequate commercial 
facilities are not available. 

When it became apparent, last year, that 
storage would be short at take-over time for 
corn and other grains, we contracted for 
additional CCC bins with a capacity of 96 
million bushels. This brought the total of 
CCC-owned bin facilities to a capacity of 
about 640 million bushels. 

Using these bins to handle the “over- 
flow” of grain has helped avoid more serious 
storage congestion. In addition, we have 
this year stored about 28 million bushels of 
grain in idle ships in the Hudson and James 
rivers, and have stored some additional 
quantities in other temporary facilities. By 
using these special facilities, we have been 
able to take delivery on price-support stocks 
at the end of the loan period. 

Within the past year we have put gov- 
ernment feed stocks to good use in helping 
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Integration 
- helps speed deliveries... 


“Al. Kraft” is the doctor when it comes to speeding deliveries of Albemarle 
Multiwall sacks. That’s because he can keep his finger on the pulse of 
the complete operation... from wood pulp to finished bags. 


Albemarle Multiwalls come from a completely integrated mill that 
not only makes its own stout Kraft but has unusual facilities for color 
matching and printing. Albemarle’s own machines paste and sew plain 
or valved bags in plies to suit your specifications. 


albemarle 


ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY + RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NEW YORK CITY ¢ SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 
MIDWEST SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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feed supply, and finds out if his wife is an 
asset or liability in the operation. 

We make two types of loans — secured 
and unsecured. Dairy loans are term loans 
and take two to five years to pay out. If 
the customer reaches the loan limit, we take 
an assignment on 50 per cent of his milk 
check. Loans to farmers to buy feeder cat- 
tle are most desirable since they are paid 
back in one year. 


Gordon W. Warren, Pulaski County Bank, 
Richland, Mo. 

When we decide to finance a turkey 
grower, we figure out how much feed he 
will need and make a loan accordingly. He 
has to pay for the poults and we take a 
chattel mortgage on the birds and make 
him sign a note. We have him bring in the 
feed bill periodically and we give him the 
money and figure interest as we go along. 
We have never lost a dollar on a turkey 
loan. 


George McCarthy, Universal Mills, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

The three-year drought is a national 
problem. Cattlemen are worst hit. This has 
brought excessive marketing of cattle. The 
drought relief program has helped cattle- 
men keep their stock. Many areas of Texas 
are still dry and reseeding will be necessary. 
Crop losses may be 400 million dollars in 
last three years. 

The feed industry was originally left out 
of the drought relief program and showed 
tonnage losses ranging from 40 per cent 
to 83 per cent or an average of 47 per cent 
based on monthly production reports. 


Prof. F. W. Atkeson, Kansas State College 

Essence of feed business is research. Pri- 
mary source of new facts have come from 
the experiment stations. The feed industry 
sometimes wants answers faster than we can 
give them. The colleges have taken the in- 
dustry into their confidence. 


All business is going to a higher ethical 
plane. There is more difference in the quali- 
ty of the men selling feed than there is in 
the feed. You can get out support if you 
gear your merchandising program to the 
welfare of the customer; be interested in a 
good sound roughage and pasture program 
and the use of home-grown feeds. More and 
more we are depending on manufactured 
feed on the farm; it is similar to the farm 
wife who throws out the home churn and 
buys her butter. We should cut out the 
mysteries of “hocus-pocus” in feeds. 


Ray Ammon, Vitality Mills, Inc., Chicago 

We are living in an age of nutrition. You 
are the industry which provides as an end 
product super foods which are today pro- 
ducing not dozens but millions of men of 
great and growing stature, men of energy 
with a high intellectual capacity. This is be- 
cause today man eats three times more meat 
than he did 40 years ago. You have a re- 
sponsibility to build better feeds and do a 
better selling job. You must educate the 
farmer to feed for bigger and better gains. 
You are the largest single force behind the 
age of nutrition. 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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Sheep Come Back 


They’re Great Forage Eaters 


@ As we proceed further into the practice 
of grassland farming, that is, more of the 
tillable land in grass more of the time, sheep 
should have an increasingly strong appeal. 


Why? Because of all major farm animals 
sheep can grow and fatten or can reproduce 
on rations consisting of more nearly 100 
per cent forage than any other farm 
animals. Good pasture is the mainstay of 
sheep husbandry. 


With good management 80 to 85-pound 
market-topping weanling lambs have been 
produced on little or no grain, whether this 
was fed to lambs themselves or to their 
nursing ewes, so long as both were on good 
pasture. 

This was proved in a practical way at 
both the Purdue and Wisconsin experiment 
stations, where ewes with lambs on pasture 
were fed grain in one lot and no grain to 
either ewes or lambs in another pasture lot. 
A third lot was fed grain to the nursing 
ewes but not to the lambs, and a fourth lot 
was fed the reverse, therefore grain to the 
lambs (in a creep) but no grain to the nurs- 
ing ewes. The results by way of live weight 
gains were so nearly the same in all lots 
that the conclusion could not help but be, 
why feed grain to any of them, so long as 
ewes with lambs are on good pasture? 


Good sheep management requires well- 
bred ewes and rams to start with. Then also 
the above excellent showing demands a suc- 
cession or rotation of good pastures during 
the growing season in order to have pasture 
in a lush, vegetative stage of growth. It 
furthermore demands effective parasite con- 
trol. Naturally, we also want to make sure 
of free access to pure drinking water and to 
salt, possibly trace mineralized salt. 


Sheep stand right next to dairy cows in 
the scale of efficiency when it comes to con- 
verting feed into edible human products, 
therefore meat or milk, and where only 
grains or concentrates are considered, with 
forage in both cases taken for granted. Dairy 
cows and sheep or lambs lead the entire pro- 
cession of farm animals in the efficiency of 
converting feed into food, considering only 
the grains or grain mixtures consumed. 

This means that through sheep along 
with beef cattle, we have the means of 
utilizing a half-billion acres of pasture in 
this country along with the hay and silage 
produced on an additional 90 million acres, 
not even considering the immense grazing 
areas of the national forests and other public 
domains. Of all farm animals, sheep repre- 
sent the least competition with man for the 
use of cereals or grains, therefore the foods 
that can be eaten directly by man. 

Pastures that are rated as excellent for 
other livestock are also excellent for sheep. 
We therefore have alfalfa-brome grass, 
clovers, timothy-clover aftermath, ladino 
clover mixed with other legumes and grass- 
es, bluegrass during vigorous growth, and 
other short- or long-rotation pastures. 

One of the best annual pastures is Dwarf 


By PROF. GUSTAV BOHSTEDT 


University of Wisconsin 


Essex rape sown broadcast at the rate of 
six or seven pounds, or drilled at the rate 
of about four pounds to the acre any time 
from April 1 to July 1. Such a planting 
will be ready for pasturing from four to 
six weeks after seeding. 

We have also found sudan grass a good 
one-season pasture crop. It may be either 
drilled or broadcast at the rate of 30 to 35 
pounds per acre any time from about May 
20 to June 20. Usually this will be ready 
for pasturing six weeks after seeding. It 
should be at least 18 inches tall before pas- 
turing. Rye for fall and spring also fre- 
quently fits well into a pasture system. 


When thus properly managed, with ap- 
propriate drenches administered both before 
turning on pasture and when taken off pas- 
ture, with monthly drenches in between, a 
salt-phenothiazine mixture constantly ac- 
cessible, ewes are enabled to produce plenty 
of milk for their lambs which then grow and 
fatten surprisingly well without any grain. 


Dr. Bohstedt predicted a bright future for 
sheep raisers as increased emphasis is placed 
on grassland farming in some areas when he 
spoke Feb. 3 at the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s annual Farm & Home Week. 


Under such favorable circumstances, accept- 
able market weight and condition can be 
reached when lambs are weaned at around 
five months of age. 


Then for winter use, leafy green hay is 
important, whether this makes up the only 
winter roughage or whether it is fed in 
combination with silage, whether corn silage 
or grass silage. As in the case of pasture, 
the better the quality of the winter forage 
the more we can dispense with grains per 
ewe for a few weeks before and after lamb- 
ing, if this takes place from January to 
March, or therefore away from pasture. At 
all times, or all-year round, sheep should 
have voluntary access to pure water and to 
salt, where frequently it is advisable to 
offer them trace mineralized salt in par- 
ticular for its cobalt content. 


Where more of the crop-rotation acres 
are in grass more of the time, we have here 
through sheep husbandry a practical means 
for soil conservation and for a happier 
agriculture of the future. We are not so 
likely to have bothersome surpluses of corn, 
wheat, and other cereals under such more 
nearly pastoral conditions. The “golden 
hoof” that we have heard and read about, 
and which has appealed to our imagination, 
may still come into its own where we prac- 
tice good sheep management and all that 
it involves by way of field and crop man- 
agement. 
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“"SEA-POWER”’ NUTRIENTS 

a rich, natural source of 

¢ Vitamin B-12 and unidentified 
growth factor(s) 

¢ B-complex vitamins 

¢ Essential trace minerals 

¢ Amino acids from fish proteins 
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ake more profit the MANAMAR way by formulating your poultry 


feeds with the “Sea-Power” Supplement. With MANAMAR you 
have a protein, vitamin and mineral concentrate uniformly con- 
trolled by years of constant research and feeding experience. 
We supply you with: 1. MANAMAR “Sea-Power” Supplement, 
2. Formula Service backed by field tests, 3. Personal Sales help 
in your area. 

Take advantage of the 3 Step Method to Poultry Feed Profits. 


Enrich your poultry feeds with MANAMAR and market your 
own brand! 


Write today for complete information on Modernizing with 
MANAMAR! 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


FEED ENGINEERS 


Manufacturers of MANAMAR “‘Sea-Power” Supplements 


145 WEST FIRST STREET BERTH 42, OUTER HARBOR 
DUBUQUE, IOWA SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 
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farmers meet the disastrous effects of 
drought over a large area. I understand 
that feed dealers do not like the way this 
program operated, and, indeed, the depart- 
ment itself was far from satisfied with it. 
We learned quite a bit in working out the 
emergency plans, however, and no doubt 
would do some things differently if we had 
to meet such a situation in the future. 

Now, a word about the current farm pro- 
gram: for the 1954 crops, we shall have 
marketing quotas for wheat and cotton, as 
well as for tobacco and peanuts — which 
have been in operation for some time. For 
most of the basic crops, the secretary is 
directed to proclaim quotas under certain 
conditions of supply. If at least two-thirds 
of the farmers voting in a referendum ap- 
prove the quotas, then they become ef- 
fective. 

Quotas operate through acreage allot- 
ments, so the production of the crop needed 
is converted into a national acreage allot- 
ment —- at average yields, and this national 
allotment is divided among states, counties, 
and farms. Each farm’s allotment represents 
its share of the national acreage allotment; 
in general, all the production from the farm 
acreage allotment is the farm’s marketing 
quota. 

If a farmer overplants his acreage allot- 
ment for a particular crop, he is not eligible 
for price support on that crop, and he must 
pay a penalty on his “excess” production. 
Whether or not he overplants other allot- 
ment crops, however, has no effect this year 
on his eligibility for price suport on the 
particular crop. 

The farmers who “cooperates” with his 
acreage allotment gets a marketing card 
showing that he can market all his crop 
free, but the farmer who has overplanted 
gets no card until the marketing quota pen- 
alty is paid. If the grower does not have a 
marketing card, the buyer of the crop is re- 
quired to collect the penalty on each bushel 
sold. For wheat the penalty will be 45 per 
cent of the parity price on May 1, 1954. 


As I mentioned, the 1954 wheat crop 
will be grown and marketed under a mar- 
keting-quota, acreage-allotment program. 

For the major feed grain, corn, we have 
acreage allotments this year in the com- 
mercial corn area, but not marketing quotas. 
The secretary is directed to proclaim allot- 
ments for the commercial corn area each 
year unless they can be dispensed with under 
emergency conditions. The so-called “com- 
mercial area” includes the Corn Belt proper 
and surrounding areas where corn produc- 
tion reaches designated levels. The “meas- 
uring stick” of regions and counties for 
inclusion within the area is an “average 
production of 450 bushels or more of corn 
per farm and 4 bushels or more per acre 
of farm land in the county.” 

Four 1954, the number of counties within 
the commercial corn area is 834 — close to 
the 837 we had in 1950, the last year we 
had corn allotments, but with some changes 
in the individual counties included. 

The corn acreage allotment of almost 47 
million acres for 1954 calls for a reduction 
of about 17.4 per cent from last year's 


planted acreage in the commercial area as a 
whole. At average yields and with normal 
weather conditions, this acreage will pro- 
duce about two billion bushels for the 
commercial corn-producing area. 

An acreage allotment program by itself 
is somewhat less restrictive than a marketing 
quota program. For instance, the corn grow- 
er in the commercial area who overplants 
his allotment does not have to pay a mar- 
keting penalty on his “excess” production. 
However, such a grower does lose his eligi- 
bility for price support. 

Neither allotments nor quotas apply to 
any of the other grain crops. 

For this year’s corn crop — as for other 
basic crops — the law provides that the 
price-support level shall be 90 per cent of 
parity. Under the corn allotment program, 
those farmers within the commercial area 
who keep within their acreage allotments will 
be eligible for price support at the national 
average of 90 per cent; corn supports out- 
side the area will be at three-fourths of the 
90 per cent, or 6714, per cent of parity. 

As you will recall, these rigid, high-level 
price supports were enacted by congress as 
wartime measures — as a means of helping 
farmers to turn out the huge quantities of 
farm products needed during the war and 
early postwar years. And farmers boosted 
their production beyond all expectations, 
broke previous production records one after 
another. 

But the time of wartime emergency is 
past. We are now moving into a period 
where our requirements are much less, 
largely because of shrunken exports — into 
a period where continued large production 
at wartime levels creates unnecessary and 
unjustifiable problems of tremendous ex- 
cess stocks, largely in government hands be- 
cause of the guaranteed high support. Surely 
it is obvious that something must be done 
— and soon — to correct the shortcomings 
of the present farm program. 

The recent recommendations to congress 
by President Eisenhower are designed to do 
this, to develop a sounder program, keyed 
to current conditions and requirements. 
They are an effort to face a situation 
realistically, and to solve present farm prob- 
lems in a constructive and effective manner. 
We want and need the cooperation of all of 
you in working toward that end. 


Tell Fertilizer Value 


Of Poultry Manure 


Poultrymen may be overlooking a valu- 
able nitrogen fertilizer in poultry manure, 
according to R. S. Dearstyne, poultry de- 
partment head at North Carolina State Col- 
lege. Mr. Dearstyne reported that 100 layers 
will yield up to four tons of fresh, usable 
manure each year. 

While they average about 78 per cent 
moisture, the poultry specialist pointed out 
that treatment of bird droppings with super- 
phosphate followed by drying and _ shel- 
tered storage makes an excellent fertilizer. 

Mr. Dearstyne recommended application 
of 100 pounds of 20 per cent granual super- 
phosphate per ton of fresh manure. If 
treatment is made on dropping boards or 
pits in the poultry shelter, about three to 
five pounds per 100 birds per week will do. 


MAURICE BARINGER 


Appointment of Maurice Baringer as sales 
manager of its eastern division has been an- 
nounced by Philip R. Park, Inc., San Pedro, 
Calif. President Gertrude Beckwith revealed 
that Mr. Baringer also would serve as man- 
ager of Park’s Rooster Mills division. 


Mr. Baringer holds agriculture degrees 
from Iowa State College and the University 
of Kansas. He has been active in the con- 
centrate field in the Midwest and during 
the past year has operated an Iowa cattle 
and hog farm. 


Price Support Rate 
Down Half Per Cent 


Interest rates on price suport loans be- 
ginning with the 1954 crops will be 314 
per cent per annum, the Department of 
Agriculture has announced. 

The drop of one-half per cent is in line 
with reduced interest rates on short-term 
government and commercial borrowings, 
USDA said. 

Amendments affecting services and in- 
terest on use of price prop funds are to be 
announced later, USDA explained. 


High-Producing Cows 
Best Profit Makers 


By keeping cows that produce 10,000 
pounds of milk annually instead of 5,000 
to 6,000 pounds, farmers can double their 
dairy profits. That is the belief of C. L. 
Blackman, Ohio State University dairy spe- 
cialist. 

He cited examples to show that cows 
which produced 10,600 pounds of milk net- 
ted $435 above feed costs, while those 
which produced 6,650 pounds brought in 
only $215 above the cost of their rations. 
Feed costs per cow in the tests averaged 
$128 to $155. 
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Blue Streak* 
Twin Spiral Mixer 
with Semi-Automatic 
Sacking Scale 


Blue Streak 


Advance 
Mill > 


Prater Double Gap 
Permanent Magnet 


Blue Streak 
Twin Spiral ./ 
Mixer 


Blue Streak 
Advance Custom Mill with 
Pratermatic Screen Change 


Reduction 
produces 
GRANULAR GRIND 


Blue Streak 
Cob Crusher 


Blue Streak 
Corn Cutter 
and Grader 


Blue Streak 
Vertical and Horizontal 
Screw Conveyors 


Prater Automatic 
Crusher and Feeder “Put your house in order” for peak season busi- 


ness. Make sure your equipment is modern, 
efficient and economical and that the capacity 
is sufficient to handle all your requirements. 
Let Blue Streak break the bottle-necks and 
shoulder the responsibility of giving your cus- 
tomers the finest and fastest grinding, mixing, 
cob crushing, corn cutting and material convey- 
ing. Talk it over with a Prater sales engineer. 
He can help you step up your service, sales, and 
profits. Do it now! 


é Double Chain 
Drag Feeder 


Blue Streak 
Grain and 
Attrition 
Mill Blower 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1539 §. 55th Court, Chicago 50, il. 
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triple guaranteed! 


That's one of the reasons it is first choice of 
more and more top quality money-making 
feed manufacturers and dealer mixers. 


Guaranteed not only when made... not only 
when mixed . . . but actually when fed! That’s 
NOPCOSOL, the new concept in feed fortifiers, 
product of years of NOPCO research. Now you 
can assure your customers of just the right 
vitamin potencies, just the right amounts of 
antibiotic and trace minerals—without costly 
overfortification, without danger of underforti- 
fication. When you include one batch-size bag 
of NOPCOSOL in each ton of feed, your forti- 
fication worries are over. 


And here are three more reasons why 
NOPCOSOL is the finest poultry and swine 
feed supplement available today: 


NOPCOSOL contains dependable MICRATIZED* 
Vitamins A & D—guaranteed stable . . . guaran- 
teed nutritionally available. 


NOPCOSOL is easy to use—it is packaged in 10 lb. 
“batch-size” bags that exactly fortify a one ton 
batch of feed. 


NOPCOSOL costs you less to use—less in inventory, 
less in labor, less in amounts used. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
HARRISON 2, N. J. RICHMOND, CALIF. 
Pioneer Producers of MICRATIZED* Vitamin Products 


NOPCOSOL is shipped in 10 Ib. “batch-size” 
bags, 4 bags to a carton. It is available in 8 
formulations for poultry, turkey and swine 
feeds, with or without trace minerals. Each 
bag contains guaranteed levels of: 


VITAMINS: Micratized* Vitamin A, Micra- 
tized* Vitamin D, Riboflavin, Pantothenic Acid, 
Choline, Niacin, Vitamin By 2. 


ANTIBIOTIC: Procaine penicillin (for poultry), 
Aureomycin (for swine). 


TRACE MINERALS: Iron, lodine, Manganese, 
Copper and (in swine feeds) Cobalt. 


©1953 NOPCO Chemical Company 
*T.M. NOPCO Chemical Company 
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RELY ON THESE 
quality NOPCO products 
for your feeds: 


NOPCOSOL 
Complete vitamin - anti- 
biotic- trace mineral feed 
supplement. 


NOPCO 

A & D VITAMINS 

A complete line of 
Micratized* dry Vitamin 
A & Vitamin D products, 
conventional dry Vitamin 
A & Vitamin D products, 
Vitamin A & D oils. 


NOPCO 

B VITAMINS 
Riboflavin, calcium pan- 
tothenate, niacin, choline 
chloride (liquid & dry), 
vitamin Bi2 feed supple- 
ment. 

NOPCAINE 
Antibiotic feed supple- 
ment (Procaine peni- 
cillin). 

NOPCOM 
Vitamin Bi2 and Pro- 
caine penicillin supple- 


brochure, prices and 
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B. W. Fairbanks 


Feed Nutrition Digest 
By C. W. SIEVERT and Dr. B. W. FAIRBANKS 


These abstracts and digests of timely research works are prepared exclusively 
for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert, prominent feed consultant, and Dr. B. W. 
Fairbanks, nationally known animal nutritionist. Comments concerning the com- 
mercial importance and significance of the work are an unusual feature. Opinions 
expressed are those of the writers and are not necessarily shared by the publishers. 


C. W. Sievert 


Title: 4 Study of Certain Factors Affecting 
Fertility in the Turkey. 
Authors: J. R. Smyth Jr. and A. T. Leigh- 
ton Jr. (Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (No- 
vember, 1953) pp. 1004-13. 
Digest: The authors have reviewed the liter- 
ature on the subject to quite an extent, and 
have set up eight breeding pens using 10 
or 11 hens in each pen and one tom. The 
tom was penned in one corner each day, 
but was released for half an hour each day 
and the mating activities were watched and 
recorded. It was found in preliminary ob- 
servations that mating was most frequent 
between three and five o'clock p. m. 

The study was undertaken to find any 
relationships that exist between frequency 
of mating, mating efficiency, distribution 
of mating, breodiness, egg production, and 
environment on apparent fertility. Jersey 
Buff turkeys were used, and the observa- 
tions were made daily (except Sunday) be- 
teween Jan. 29 and June 8, 1952. 

“Two of the factors studied, the fre- 
quency with which a hen mated and the 
proportion of total completed matings par- 
ticipated in by a hen, were significantly cor- 
related with apparent infertility. The female 
was observed to be responsible for initiating 
matings, whereas the successful completion 
of matings depended on the males. 

“The incidence of broodiness, number of 
eggs laid, and environmental temperature 
did not appear to exert an influence on 


fertility in the population studied. Preferen- 


tial mating behavior did not occur in the 
single male matings. 

“Therefore, much of the apparent infer- 

tility in this flock appeared to be explain- 
able on the basis of low mating frequency 
on the part of the females or poor mating 
ability or efficiency on the part of the 
toms.” 
Comment: This paper itself has nothing to 
do with turkey nutrition or feeding. But 
the fact that fertility of turkey eggs is poor 
is indirectly related to the feed business. 
Turkey breeders and hatcherymen like to 
put the blame on feed if they can get away 
with it. Feed folks, therefore, should ac- 
quaint themselves with the “facts of life” 
as regards turkeys. 

Turkeys are not like chickens in their 
fertility, and in their mating habits. The 
hen turkey controls the frequency of mat- 
ing, and she doesn’t mate nearly as often as 
a chicken. Turkey semen remains potent for 
much longer periods of time than does that 
of the chicken. Tom turkeys are quite vari- 
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able in their ability to mate successfully, and 
some of them show poor efficiency in com- 
pleting the act. If they lack such efficiency 
in single tom breeding pens (their efficien- 
cy varied between 44.3 per cent and 87.5 
per cent), one cannot expect too much in 
large mating pens, especially when there 
are “boss” toms — and sometimes “‘boss” 
hens — which interfere with other birds 
that are otherwise willing and able. 

If your feed is blamed for lack of fer- 
tility in turkey breeders we suggest you 
read all of this paper, and also a number 
of those mentioned in the review of the 
subject on the first three columns of the 
article. 

* 
Title: Effect of the Feed Pelleting Process 
on Growth Response of Poults to Antibiotic 
Supplements. 
Authors: James McGinnis and J. R. Stern 
(State College of Washington). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (No- 
vember, 1953) pp. 1036-38. 
Digest: The authors have summed it up 
well, thus: 

“An experiment was conducted to deter- 
mine whether the growth promoting prop- 
erties of procaine penicillin, diamine peni- 
cillin, and Aureomycin were affected by 
pelleting. 

“Two series of experimental diets were 
prepared. The first series containd anti- 
biotic which was added before pelleting. The 
second series contained antibiotic which was 
added after pelleting. The weights of turkey 
poults at four weeks of age showed that the 
growth promoting properties of the anti- 
biotics used were not affected by the pellet- 
ing process or by subsequent storage for the 
four weeks of the feeding trials. It is con- 
cluded that, by the criterion of poult growth 
stimulation, the antibiotic supplements at 
the levels used were not sufficiently de- 
stroyed by feed pelleting to affect growth 
of poults.” . 
Comment: This adds to the experimental 
evidence that pelleting is not the “big bad 
bear” that some folks try to make it out to 
be. 

Both commercial and pharmaceutical 
grades of antibiotics were used, and the 
levels used were similar to those commonly 
recommended for manufactured feeds. 

Title: Calcium and Phosphorus Require- 
ments of Poults Fed Purified Diets. 
Authors: R. A. Wilcox, C. W. Carlson, 
William Kohlmeyer, and G. F. Gastler 
(South Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
Station). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (No- 


vember, 1953) pp. 1030-35. 

Digest: Various estimates of the calcium and 
phosphorus requirements of turkey poults 
have been made since 1935. Various breeds 
of birds were used and various diets were 
used, containing various amounts of phytin 
phosphorus. These investigators used puri- 
fied diets, feeding them to Beltsville small 
white poults for four weeks. The diets were 
adjusted to give consistent growth rate, and 
the calcium and phosphorus levels were ob- 
tained by adding technical grades of di- 
calcium phosphate and calcium carbonate 
to the diet. 


A practical type diet containing ground 
corn and oats, middlings, alfalfa, meat scrap, 
soybean oil meal, dry buttermilk, minerals, 
and vitamins was also used. 


“Poults fed a high energy purified diet 
supplemented with dried buttermilk and 
forage juice required 1.0 per cent phos- 
phorus and 2.0 per cent calcium for maxi- 
mum growth, whereas 0.8 per cent phos- 
phorus and 1.5 per cent calcium were ap- 
parently sufficient to give maximum bone 
ash values. 


“A purified diet with optimum levels of 
all known nutrients did not give growth 
equal to that obtained with practical type 
diets. 

“Addition of forage juice and dried but- 
termilk to a purified diet containing all 
known growth nutrients resulted in in- 
creased poult growth equal to that obtained 
with a practical diet containing animal 
protein.” 

Comment: That's right: turkeys need a 
generous supply of good quality phosphor- 
us. These experiments took the birds 
through only the first four weeks of life, 
but they are a very important four week 
period. Remember, too, that most of the 
phosphorus used with these birds was “in- 
organic” — not phytin phosphorus, so if 
you make a turkey starter that is good one 
of the important things is a large enough 
amount of good quality phosphorus and 
enough calcium to balance it. With tur- 
keys that means twice as much calcium as 
phosphorus. 

* * 
Title: The Comparative Nutritive Value of 
Corn of High and Low Protein Content for 
Growth in the Rat and Chick. 
Authors: H. E. Sauberlich, Wan-Yuin 
Chang. and W. D. Salmon (Alabama Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station). 
Publication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 51 
(December, 1953) pp. 623-35. 
Digest: This paper adds to previously re- 
ported data by several investigators con- 
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cerning the nutritive value of corn having 
various protein contents. The samples of 
grain used were obtained from a study of 
the influence of variety, fertilization, and 
plant spacing on the yield of corn. The 
experimental animals were rats, although 
one growth trial was also made with chicks. 

“The low-protein varieties (range of 6.8 
to 9.1 per cent protein) were markedly in- 
creased in their protein content (9.5 to 
13.6 per cent protein) by increased rates of 
nitrogen fertilization. 

“The high-protein samples were superior 
to the low-protein samples when fed on the 
basis of equal proportions of corn grain in 
the diet. The low-protein corn was found 
tc be deficient in at least the following 
amino acids: lysine, tryptophan, isoleucine, 
threonine, and valine. In contrast, the high- 


protein corn was deficient in only lysine and 
tryptophan, although not as severely de- 
ficient as the low-protein corn. 

““However, when the corn was fed on the 
basis of equal protein content in the diet, 
the high-protein corn was somewhat in- 
ferior to the low-protein corn, reflecting a 
greater proportion of zein in the protein. 

“Studies on the supplementation of corn 
diets with various natural protein materials 
indicated that soybean meal is the most 
satisfactory of those tested. The protein 
supplements were most effective when add- 
ed to the high-protein corn diets.” 
Comment: We wonder how long it will be 
before feed manufacturers will consider the 
protein content of corn in the purchase of 
that grain. It will take something of that 
sort to make the growing of good corn 


MAYVILLE 


Limedried 


ARNLIME 


FOR BARNS AND POULTRY HOUSES 
DEODORIZES * ABSORBS MOISTURE 


Every farmer wants a dry, clean-smelling barn. You can provide a 
simple method by supplying MAYVILLE Limedried BARNLIME. It is 


easy to use; will not gum or paste. 


On dairy farms, particularly, 


Mayville Barnlime is a valuable aid in the sanitation program. 


Mayville Limedried Barnlime is a scientifically prepared lime prod- 
uct, now used by thousands of farmers in the Midwest. Here are some 


of its most important benefits. 


DEODORIZES — Kills objectionable odors in barns and 
poultry houses. 


DRIES — Quick-blotting action absorbs moisture. Keeps 
floors, gutters and runways clean, dry and. sanitary. 

SCOURS — With Mayville Barnlime, dirt sweeps clean with 
barn broom, leaving only a fine coating of healthful 
white lime. 

DISINFECTS — Kills germs. Helps control poultry parasites 
and diseases. 

IMPROVES MANURE — Reduces ammonia loss — preserves 
nitrogen — adds calcium and magnesium. 

KEEPS OUT INSECTS — Discourages flies. Helps control 
lice and worm eggs on poultry. 


Farmers who start using Mayville Barnlime 
usually continue as steady customers. Write 
for prices and full information. 


MAYVILLE WHITE LIME WORKS 
MAYVILLE -2WISCONSIN. | 


(good for feed use) attractive to grain 
growers. 

The protein supplements that were fed 
with corn were meat and bone meal, cotton- 
seed meal, fish meal, soybean meal, peanut 
meal, and blood meal. Soybean meal did 
the best job. (We assume the authors mean 
“soybean oil meal” when they write “soy- 
bean meal” since in some southern states 
that terminology is used.) 

* 


Title: Studies on the Effect of an Arsenical 
in the Diet of the Immature and Mature 
Chicken. 

Authors: F. D. Wharton Jr. and J. C. Fritz 
(Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc.). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (No- 
vember, 1953) pp. 1014-20. 

Digest: Para-hydroxy phenylarsonic acid at 
the level of 45.4 grams per ton of feed, 
from hatching through seven months of 
egg production, was studied using New 
Hampshire chicks. The arsenical was re- 
moved from the diet given some hens after 
they had begun production, and the re- 
verse procedure — add the arsenical after 
production has started but not before — 
was also observed. Other observations were 
also made. 

“There were no differences in age at 
production of first egg, production of fer- 
tile eggs, hatchability, weight of chicks at 
hatching, or growth response of progeny 
fed diets containing an antibiotic, no anti- 
biotic, or no antibiotic and parahydroxy 
phenylarsonic acid at a level of 45.4 grams 
per ton. 

“There was a trend toward slightly heavi- 
er weight gains in the arsenicals fed group: 
the production of somewhat heavier eggs 
during the first 40 days in production and 
slightly heavier average egg weights after 
five months on their respective laying ration 
treatment for the arsenical groups. How- 
ever, these differences were not statistically 
significant. There was a significant differ- 
ence in the manner in which egg weight of 
the arsenical fed birds reached their maxi- 
mum.” 

Comment: No comment needed on this one. 


Earnings of CSC Are 
Up 114 Million in ’53 


Net earnings of Commercial Solvents 
Corp. for 1953 were approximately 114 
million dollars more than in 1952, officials 
of the New York City firm have disclosed. 


In 1953, CSC realized more than 51 
million dollars in net sales of which more 
than 2!4 million dollars was recorded as 
earnings. In 1952, net sales were about 
50 million dollars, but net earnings were 
only 1 1/3 million. 

For 1953, CSC paid dividends of $1 
per common share, compared to 52 cents 
per share in 1952. Total dividend payments 
last year were $2,636,878, firm officals said. 

LARROWE POST 

P. J. Harding has been named to head a 
new regional purchasing office for its 
Larrowe region, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has announced. Headquartering at 
Detroit, the new officer will serve the area 
from Ohio eastward. 
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potency of your feeds? 


“Whitey the Rat” plays an important part in 
FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast quality control. Rat 
assays back the guaranteed Vitamin D, potency. 
This potency is shown on the analysis tag 
attached to every FIDY bag. 


The cost of rat assay, batch after batch, is con- 
siderable. But so is the benefit derived—the pro- 
tection of Vitamin D. potency for your feeds, 
minerals, and concentrates. 


FIDY also gives you these important advan- 
tages: dispersion, free-flow, ease of use, etc. And 
yet, with all these features, the price of FIDY 
is low. 


_ Investigate this all-yeast source of Vitamin D,. 
for four-footed animals. FIDY is accepted and 
widely used by the feed trade. 


For a FIDY sample and more complete informa- 
tion, address Desk FB2. STANDARD BRANDS 
INCORPORATED, Agricultural Department, 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


I RR 
OIATED Dry YE AST 


FOR FOUR-f007¢7 
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you'll find your 
one 


answer at 


BES 


why: 


Sprout-Waldron has the vast experience ‘and the 
equipment necessary to give you expert guidance in 
selecting the right pneumatic, screw, or drag con- 
veyor ... bucket elevator ... or bulk truck. 


Sprout-Waldron’s Pneu-Vac is the most copied 
and least equalled means of conveying mill feeds, 
whole grains, flakes, pellets, etc., via air. It cools, 
cleans, and aerates as it conveys . . . eliminates in- 
festation and exterior dust. Only Sprout-Waldron 
can give you thorough guidance in the usages of 
Pneu-Vac. 


Sprout-Waldron’s line of horizontal and vertical 
screw conveyors is most complete. Here you can get 
the extra strength and life of butt welded sectional 
flight at the same price as helicoid. 


PELLET MILLS * HAMMER, 

ROLLER, ATTRITION, AND BURR 

STONE MILLS * MIXERS * SCREW, 

BELT, AND PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS 
BUCKET ELEVATORS * CUTTERS. - 
CRUSHERS, FEEDERS* REELS, 
SEPARATORS, AND ASPIRATORS 


34 


22 LOGAN STREET e MUNCY, 


Sprout-Waldron offers bucket elevators in bucket 

” sizes from 3” x 3” to 30” x 16”— wood, stainless, 

carbon steel, and aluminum. Whatever type of drive 

is required—chain or belt, high speed or conventional 

— Sprout-Waldron’s experience, designs, and engi- 
neering. know-how assure 


Recent additions to the line are 
drag conveyors of an improved style and construc- 
tion, and a new bulk truck. The bulk truck is the only 
one of its type that delivers feed to bins unreachable 
by other trucks. 


See your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN before 
buying any equipment for materials handling. Let 
him suggest the ONE BEST answer to your problem 
without cost or obligation. If he can’t, he’ll tell you 
where to find a solution. Write for details. 


PA. 
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GRAIN PROCESSING 
JACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
associaTion 


FRED H. HESSEL 


@ During the past seven years your in- 
dustry has made real progress in de- 
veloping a research program. The var- 
ious members of your research council 
are all experts in their respective fields 
and it is my understanding that all 
your members of the association have 
been most generous in their financial 
support of the program. 

In reviewing more than a dozen of 
the research projects, it is apparent 
that the program is very broad and 
much information should be forthcom- 
ing as time progresses. From the stand- 


have had their income reduced be- 
tween 15 and 20 per cent. I speak prin- 
cipally of the farmers in the North- 
east, who must bring in better than 
75 per cent of their feed requirements. 
Their taxes and overhead have not 
been reduced so that their feed costs 
must be as low as possible. Anything 
that can be done to lower feed costs 
is all-important. 


This has stimulated the elimination 
of the packaging costs and has in- 
creased the trend toward bulk ship- 
ments. To handle straight untreated 
alfalfa meal in bulk is entirely out of 
the question because of the dust. One 
of the pet gripes of our shop commit- 
tee every time there is a grievance 
meeting is alfalfa dust. In an experi- 
ment within the last month, our plant 
at Buffalo unloaded a 28-ton covered 
hopper-bottom car very successfully. 
Due to the scarcity of this type of car, 
it is impossible to go on a permanent 
basis. 

The use of pellets was an improve- 
ment because of many factors: 

1) Bag costs were eliminated. 

2) Lower unloading costs. 

3) Ease of storage. 

4) Dust elimination. 

5) Lower storage costs. 

It is my opinion that alfalfa pellets 
are here to stay. We have found that 
pellets made from alfalfa meal are 


meet the growing demands of the feed 
manufacturers. The treated meal can 
be shipped in bulk which eliminates 
the packaging cost. However, the add- 
ed cost is a detriment; depending on 
the kind of oil or fat used, a premium 
upwards of $7 per ton is charged. 
Whether the increased energy due to 
the oil or fat is worth it is a matter of 
opinion. The premium for granules to 
my mind is a better deal than the add- 
ed cost for oil treated meal. 

The use of new anti-oxidants per- 


This is a digest of an address the Buffalo 
executive delivered at the 1954 convention 
of the American Dehydrators association. 


haps has the greatest potential in the 
field of research. We all seem to evalu- 
ate alfalfa meal in terms of carotene, 
in spite of the fact that there are other 
valuable nutritional constituents such 
as proteins, riboflavin, minerals, un- 
known factors, and other vitamins. 
Some day, the problem of the reten- 
tion of vitamin A will be solved. It 
may be accomplished in a simple man- 
ner. Much money and time has been 
spent on this problem, and much more 
will be. 

There is nothing wrong in using an 
anti-oxidant providing it is non-toxic, 
not expensive, and will not retard the 
availability of the carotene when the 


Alfalfa Meal Feeds 


Manufacturers Commend Dehydrators 


point of the formula feed manufactur- 
er, the stability of vitamin A is still 
the major problem. Color and unifor- 
mity of texture are likewise as impor- 
tant as ever. 

During the past seven years there 
have been many new developments: 

1) Pelleting of meal and hay. 

2) Granulation of pellets. 

3) Treatment of meal with oil or 


4) Use of anti-oxidants. 

5) Bulk shipments of meal and pel- 
lets. 

6) Development of high energy 
feeds and how it affects the use of al- 
falfa meal. 

You all are close to markets and our 


national economy. There has been a- 


drop in price levels, and our farmers 
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easier to grind than those made from 


alfalfa hay and that a small pellet 


grinds much easier than a larger pellet. 

The development of granules is a 
real forward step. At the three whole- 
sale mixing plants which we operate, 
granules have had broad acceptance. 
To shift to granules entirely -will re- 
quire more and more of you people to 
equip your plants to make them. That 
will require some more capital expen- 
diture, but at the same time your in- 
dustry must be ready to give the feed 
manufacturers what they want. 

The use of oils and fats to settle the 
alfalfa dust is another step which your 
industry has turned to in order to 


By FRED H. HESSEL 
Cooperative GLF Mills 


farm animal requires it. 


More and more stress is placed on a 
stabilized vitamin A. The feed manu- 
facturer will feel a lot more secure if 
and when he can be sure that by the 
time a poultry mash is fed that it will 
contain the minimum level of vitamin 
A that is required by the chickens. 
From the time the feed is mixed util 
it is consumed, there can be a lapse of 
from three days to three months. 
Everyone recognizes that freshly mixed 
feed will give better feeding results 
than feed that has been in a ware- 
house or the farmer’s feed room for a 
given period of time. 

It is not too unlikely that feed man- 
ufacturers will resort to a combination 
of alfalfa meal, vitamin A feeding oil, 


(Concluded on page 79) 
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hick fed basal ration, 
veight 126 grams (3 wks. 


Basal ration plus Vitamin B,2, 
weight 186 grams (3 wks.) | 


Entire Vitamin B,. Content Is Biologically Active 


Adequate Vitamin By is essential to chickens and 
turkeys for good growth, profitable egg produc- 
tion and high hatchability. Adequate amounts of 
this vitamin must be supplied also to swine for 
satisfactory growth and reproduction. 

When you supplement your natural sources of 
B,2 (such as animal protein) with MERCK VITA- 
MIN Bi. SUPPLEMENTS, effective levels in your 
feeds are assured. 

MERCK VITAMIN B,2 SUPPLEMENTS are espe- 
cially designed for accurate mixing and uniform 
distribution in feeds. 

Three different mixtures provide sources of 
Vitamin B,2 Merck. 


MERCK VITAMIN B,, SUPPLEMENTS 


Vitamin Supplement “6” 
Each pound equivalent to the activity of 6 milligrams of 
Vitamin By2. Oystershell meal carrier. 


Vitamin Supplement 

Each pound equivalent to the activity of 20 milligrams of 
Vitamin By2. Carrier is corn distillers dried grains. 
Pro-Pen with By2 “2:3” 

Each pound equivalent to the activity of 3 milligrams of 


Vitamin Bj2. Each pound contains 2 grams of Procaine 
Penicillin. Oystershell meal carrier. 


Research and Production for 


Better Poultry and Animal Health 


360 


Manufactu ring Chemists 
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MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


ulse the Industry 


March Issue, 1954 


AS APRIL 1 NEARS THE DAIRY INDUSTRY BECOMES SOMEWHAT PANICKY over the drop of 


REACTIONS 


support to 75 per cent of parity. Theoretically dairy products have been 
supported at 90 per cent of parity yet in reality the farmer has only 
been receiving about 84 per cent. Therefore, the drop April 1 will not be 
15 per cent but rather about nine. 


IN THE DAIRY AREAS HAVE BEEN MIXED. On this important subject the farm 
groups do not stand together. There is a large portion among farm organ- 
izations which believes that for the long pull this cut back in supports 
is the answer. They feel as Agriculture Secretary Benson does that if 
lower supports will help cut production now by convincing the marginal 
dairy farmer to drop out of the picture, the long term effect will be 
stronger dairy prices because of lower production on a national basis. 


OTHER GROUPS ARE FOR KEEPING THE MARGINAL PRODUCER IN BUSINESS. This type of think- 


ONE PLACE 


SECRETARY 


ing is spear-headed by the branch of agriculture represented in the main 
by the National Farmers Union. There are also those who feel that the 
dairy problem is not one of over production but one of under consumption. 
They feel that not enough has been done by the organized dairy groups to 
promote the use of dairy products. They advocate wider participation in 
the check off plan of the American Dairy Association and greater use of 
advertising to promote the consumption of all dairy products. 


MORE DAIRY PRODUCTS COULD BE USED IS IN THE ARMED SERVICES. Most army, 
navy, and marine establishments serve milk only at one meal and then only 
a half-pint per man. There are a number of reasons for this, including 
the fact that sometimes not enough milk is available locally and the 
service meal budget is too tight to permit milk at more than one meal. 
Here again friends of the dairy industry suggest that this policy should 


be changed so that our servicemen can get more dairy products if they want 
them—and most of them do. 


BENSON HAS HINTED THAT HE HAS WAYS TO LICK THIS SURPLUS PROBLEM and all 
industry is waiting to hear about it. He has promised to disclose by 
April 1 a plan he has in mind to dispose of surplus dairy products. He is 
evidently going to start the plan on butter and has indicated that it will 
mean lower prices on butter for the housewife. 


ANOTHER FARM GROUP HAS NOW ENDORSED THE TWO PRICE SYSTEM. Herschel D. Newson, 


master of the National Grange, in testifying before the senate agricultural 
committee has said that high price supports have destroyed the market for 
U. S. farm products abroad. He maintains that we have priced ourselves 
out of the world markets and pointed out that the proposed flexible price 
support program as advanced by the administration would not solve the 
problem. Using wheat as an example, Mr. Newsom said that a 75 per cent 
support level wouldn't bring U. S. wheat prices down enough to compete in 
the world markets. He wants farmers to have 90 per cent of parity on 
domestic sales and a chance to sell abroad at the world market price. 


BUITER SUPPORT PRICES HAVE BEEN SET AT 57% CENTS PER POUND for most cities, accord- 
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ing to Secretary of Agriculture Benson. This represents a reduction of 8% 
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cents from the current price. Butterfat will be supported at 56 cents a 
pound for the coming year, compared with 67.3 cents last year. Milk 
which tests 3.95 per cent butterfat will be supported at $3.14 per cwt. as 
compared to $3.74 last year. Support price for cheddar cheese will be cut 


4% cents per pound, non-fat dry milk one cent and three-quarters cent for 
roller process. 


EVEN UNION LABOR LIKES TO RUN ITS OWN BUSINESS if the action of Labor Press Asso- 
ciated is any criterion. This organization was a news gathering service 
run by organized labor in Washington, D. C. It is reported that this news 
group decided to close up shop because they could not settle on manage- 
ment's right in the negotiations with the CIO Newspaper Guild which repre- 
sented the firm's eight employes. There was a difference of opinion over 
the LPA and its right to fire employes so the powers that be who ran the 

_ organization decided to close up rather than lose the right to manage 
their own operations. 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR FEED MEN TO EXAMINE THEIR MARGINS and to determine if they are 
getting enough for the services they offer. Most firms which do custom 
grinding and mixing are not charging enough for their service. Power 
rates, maintenance of equipment, replacement costs, and all the items 
which make up the cost of doing business have increased tremendously in 
the past 20 years; yet in many areas feed men are offering custom mixing 
services at the same price they did 20 years ago. It does not add up and 
it is surprising the small amount of resistance encountered in areas where 
small increases have been put in. Now is the time for feed men to deter- 
mine what it costs to grind and mix and to make the adjustments necessary 
to at least recapture the cost of performing these services. The biggest 
kick during the OPA and OPS days came from firms which were frozen to a 
low level of service charges. The current world situation is such that 
another conflagration could break out at any time; all feed and grain men 

should assess their operations now and see if they would be satisfied to 

be frozen at present levels. 


FARMERS' INCOME IN 1952 WAS THE LOWEST SINCE 1949, according to official USDA figures. 
The total for last year was 20.5 billion dollars which was down 10 per 
cent from 1952. At the same time non-farmers showed a net income gain of 
nine per cent. Farm operators had a net income of $2,212 per farm which 

is a decline of 13 per cent from a year earlier. 


MORE DURUM WHEAT ACREAGE IS ASKED BY USDA. The department has relaxed planting 
restrictions on wheat and has asked for one million more acres of class 2 
durum. This includes hard amber and amber durum but does not include red 
durum. The reason for the asked increase is because stocks of durum wheat 
will be down to about three million bushels by July 1, the lowest carry- 

over since 1930. 


BERGER IS BACK IN GOVERNMENT as associate administrator of the commodity 
Stabilization service. He took over the post on March 15 and will share 
with Adminstrator James A. McConnell “responsibility for directing the 
price support, commodity, and production adjustment activities" of the 
agency. Mr. Berger previously served in Washington from 1943 to 1946. 


LOURIE HAS RESIGNED AS UNDERSECRETARY OF STATE and has been reelected a 
director and executive committee member of the Quaker Oats Co. He 


left Quaker as its president in January, 1953 to accept the state depart- 
ment post. 


DONOLD B. 


WAGES AND HOURS IS STILL CONSIDERING OBJECTIONS by industry to definitions which 
they recently proposed. Our industry is fighting attempts by wages and 
hours to further limit the retail exemption. Definite word may be had soon. 
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DOUBLE THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR VITAMIN D-3 IS NEEDED 


for growing chicks during the first 8 weeks according to a midwest experiment 
Station. In comparison to the 135 I.C. Units recommended by the NRC, experi- 
ments indicate that more than 300 units are needed for normal calcification of 
the bones of broiler chicks. 


HIGHER REQUIREMENT OF D-3 IN GROWING CHICKS IS PROBABLY DUE TO THE GREATLY 
ACCELERATED GROWTH of modern market poultry. In tests, one lot received 300 I.C. 
Units of D=-3 and only five chicks developed rickets. In the lot which was fed 
no D-3, nearly all of the chicks developed rickets at 28 days. Fifteen of the 
50 chicks in this lot died within 56 days. 


EXHAUSTIVE TESTS IN THE LABORATORY AND IN THE FIELD WITH HIGH-EFFICIENCY 
BROILER FEEDS have shown that every single ounce of new Ray Ewing Starter and 
Broiler Pre-Mix, when fed at recommended levels, is not only necessary for rapid 


growth, but will be justified in better and more profitable feeding returns from 
the birds to which it is fed.. 


STARTER AND BROILER PRE-MIX IS ONE OF THE TESTED AND PROVED PERFORMANCE 
PRODUCTS introduced for 1954 by The Ray Ewing Company. No excesses of any 
ingredient beyond the amounts actually needed for best results are used. You 
are not penalized for some ingredient that will not pay its own way! 


IMPORTANCE OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS IN PLANT PRODUCTS FOR OPTIMUM 
NUTRITION has been greatly overlooked. Evidence has been presented by a western 


university that alfalfa contains factors which stimulate the growth of chicks fed 
diets containing animal proteins. 


ALFALFA CONTAINS ONE OR MORE UNIDENTIFIED FACTORS WHICH STIMULATE the growth of 
chicks. Brewer's yeast and sardine meal contain factors which produce the same 
growth stimulation. Experimentation proved that the effect of this factor was 

incerased if chicks were placed on a vitamin A-depletion diet previous to tests. 


WOMEN SHOPPERS ARE INCREASING THEIR DEMAND FOR BROILERS AND FRYERS with a more 


pleasing color. Broiler-fryer growers may find a definite resistance to birds 
that dress out with a pallid, blue-white color. 


SOLUTION TO THE PIGMENTATION PROBLEM FOR MANY GROWERS WILL BE FOUND in the new 
Ray Ewing Starter and Broiler Pre-Mix. This product now includes a natural, 
concentrated source of carotenoid pigments as a Standard ingredient. In the 
many studies on pigmentation made by the firm, this factor has produced a better 
pigmentation in broilers and fryers than anything else tested. 


THE ‘Ray Ewix COMPANY 
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Broiler-Raising Texans 


Versatile Retailer Helps Them Profit 


@ When the worst drought in the his- 
tory of west Texas threatened to draw 
Angelo Feed & Supply Co. of San An- 
gelo down the drain with its cattle- 
feeding customers, it was the ingenuity 
and resourcefulness typical of Owner 
Marion Balch that helped save the day. 

By the fall of 1950, this 20-year-old 
feed concern, situated in a city of 
50,000 persons on the wide-open rang: 
es of the Southwest, had climbed to 
the million-dollar mark in anuual in- 
come. Angelo Feed had risen to second 
position as a top retailer of formula 
feeds in the state. 

“But that was before the big dry- 
up,” reflected Marion Balch, as he re- 
called the perilous situation that con- 
fronted Texas cattlemen. “It was a 
sorry situation. Grass shriveled and 
burned. Water holes completely dis- 
appeared, and so did 75 per cent of 
the animals that were eating the feed 
I had for sale.” 

Mr. Balch reasoned that a retrench- 
ment of his business to meet the limited 
demand that existed for feed would be 
suicide. “You can't roll along doing 
business in seven figures and then ex’ 
pect to cut back without getting hurt,” 
was the way he summed it up. 

If the rancher didn’t have any ani- 
mals to feed, then it was up to Angelo 
Feed & Supply to build a new market 
for its wares, Mr. Balch believed. 

“It just seemed as though there 


ought to have been some sort of meat 
production that wouldn't require so 
many square miles of grass,” Mr. Balch 
explained. “I knew there was money 
to be made in scientific feeding, so I 
hustled around and tried stirring up 
interest in broilers. For months it was 
like pulling teeth. I was a one-man 
crusade for what appeared to be a 
hopeless cause.” 


The only way Mr. Balch could shake 
the cattleman into action was by guar- 
anteeing purchase of the finished broil- 
ers in case of failure at a local market. 
Slowly, he began to find a few con- 
verts. Business picked up, and before 
long, Angelo Feed & Supply found 
itself expanding facilities to make room 
for an added sideline -— the processing 
and marketing of broilers. 

“No two ways about it,” asserted 
Marion Balch, “we took a flying gam- 
ble when we began promoting the 
broiler industry. But most times the 
biggest risks pay the biggest returns. 
And after all,” he asked, “we had to 
do something, didn’t we?” 

Today, Angelo Feed & Supply Co. 


TEXAS caittlemen have added 
broilers to their profit ledger 
in the San Angelo area 
served by this modern store. 
Angelo Feed & Supply Co. 
does a big broiler feed busi- 
ness. 


MARION BALCH 


Where there's a will. 


is supplying feed and poultry equip- 
ment for more than 200,000 broilers a 
year. In sales, it means about three 
cars of feed each week. 


On the good will side, the innova- 
tion has provided steady income for a 
number of ranchers whose livelihoods 
were nearly destroyed by hot, dry 
Texas winds. In addition, Mr. Balch’s 
broiler processing plant gives employ- 
ment to 40 persons who might other- 
wise be idle. 


“We figure broiler production will 
climb to about 300,000 within a year 
and then level off,’ Mr. Balch con- 
jectured. “But now that we're in this 
thing for good, we're going to try to 
encourage laying flocks and possibly 
turkeys.” 


This ability to look ahead and calcu- 
late the unforeseeable is characteristic 
of Marion Balch. He was 19 years old 
when he invested his only $100 in a 
small feed store in 1934. In feed retail- 
ing, he thought he saw an enterprise 
with a future, and one look at Angelo 
Feed & Supply today confirms Mr. 
Balch’s faith in the industry. 


Physically, assets of Angelo Feed 
are the culmination of a 20-year dream. 
The new store recently opened to the 


(Concluded on page 68) 
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Topay, feed manufacturers all over America are 

selling thousands of tons of higher-producing poul- 
try feeds fortified with Borden’s MF-FL blend... 

feeds built to help promote better livability, faster 
growth, greater feed efficiency and maximum egg 

production. Result: Increased customer accept- 
ance, bigger tonnage. 


The superiority of Borden’s MF-FL blend has 
been firmly established for over a decade by its stead- 
ily increasing acceptance. A balanced blend of 
Betaine and natural-source fortification from milk 
and fish products, Borden’s MF-FL blend is excep- 
tionally rich in the known and unidentified growth 
factors. It will bring to your poultry feeds extra 
nutritional values. 


Also — and this is important — Borden’s MF-FL 
blend will help you solve problems in buying, stor- 
ing, handling and blending separate ingredients. 


Clip the coupon now, and we'll send you the com- 
plete, heavy-tonnage story on Borden’s MF-FL blend. 


THE Kordoy 


Whatever the Size of Your Tonnage FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
Borden has a supplement to build your business 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N, Y. 
bigger — a total of 15 fortifiers (0 Send us the complete. MF-FL blend story. 


for every type of feed. () Send information on Borden's full line of feed fortifiers. 


'S OUR BUSINES? 


horden IS BASIC IN FOOD AND FEED RESEARCH 
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SEND FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLE OF STAMINO-42° 


—the new high-fat feed discovery that pays 


SDust Problems Vanish —Stamino-42 is dust free 


2 


4 


*T..M. for a feed product ® 
of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 


ONLY 


makes STAMINO-42 


* ... eliminates costly shrinkage. You save up to 


500 pounds of protein concentrate in a car load. 


Extra Fat Stabilized to End Rancidity Problems— 
Feeds remain fresh up to 10 times longer. 
Stamino-42 contains 4% high grade fat... sta- 
bilized to prevent rancidity... No hard-to- 
handle extra fat needed in finished feed. 


Reduces Vitamin A Loss — Subjected to 104° heat 
test, Vitamin A in feeds made with Stamino-42 
remained remarkably stable. Loss of potency 
only one sixth that of other proteins tested. 


Puts New Grow Power in Your Best Formulas. 
The extra fat increases feed efficiency ...has 
2.25 times more energy than carbohydrates... 


makes feed appear “‘bright’’ and “‘alive.’’ 


® 


Staleys 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO., Decatur, Illinois 
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off for feed manufacturers in these 6 big ways! 


Speed Production — Feed Pellets Faster — Saves 
time, labor and trouble in pelleting. Produces 
more pellets per hour. Improves efficiency of 
pellet units. Cuts manufacturing costs. Reduces 
wear on mixing and pelleting equipment. 


Increases Palatability of Your Feed. Thanks to 

6 Hydrolyzed Corn Protein—an extra fortifier only 
Staley’s can make—the flavor, palatability and 
aroma of your feeds is improved. Provides your 
feeds with an appreciable level of the essential 
amino acids. 


Yes, whether for dairy, poultry, hog or beef— 
Stamino-42 can improve the efficiency of your feeds 
—and your manufacturing operations as well. So 
find out about these extra money-saving, money- 
making advantages Stamino-42 gives you. 


WRITE, WIRE, PHONE OR MAIL COUPON BELOW! 


SR 


A, E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
2224 East Eldorado Street 
Decatur, Ill. 


Please send me at once, without obligation, FREE 
SAMPLE of New Stamino-42 and complete informa- 
tion. 


Name. 


Firm 


Address 


City. Zone State. 
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Apostles Fear 


They’re Spreading Depression Rumor 


By HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM 
National Grange 


@ /s it possible for this country, for 
the first time in its history, to escape 
a devastating depression following a 
period of warborn inflation? How long 
can the present rural recession carry 
on before it causes a general farm-led 
and farm-fed general depression? 
What is the best course to follow in 
order to keep the farm recession from 
deepening, and to convert the down- 
ward trend into a wholesome upward 
trend? What is the best short-range 
and long-range answer to the surplus 
problem? Is there a way to expand 
markets thus alleviating the necessity 
for production cutbacks based on in- 
dividual farm historical bases? In short 
what can we best do to help ourselves 
and at the same time render a whole- 
some contribution to the entire coun- 
try, and possibly to part of the free 
world? 

Preventing a depression is the first 
basic element in a longtime farm. pro- 
gram. Is it not true that we have the 
brains and know-how to confine this 
present period into an “adjustment 
period” rather than a prelude to an 
economic catastrophe? I have never 
felt that a major depression at this 
stage of our history is necessary. I’m 
talking about, among others, industry, 
labor. bankers, the federal reserve 
board, farmers, and the government. 
Just because we have always had ex- 
treme deflation following all wars of 
any consequence is no sign that we 
haven't profited by 175 years of ex- 
perience. 

Those few left-wing dreamers who 
would deliberately precipitate a de- 
préssion as a springboard to socialize 
this nation are not succeeding. Like- 
wise, the small groups of saboteurs 
who take their orders from Moscow 
and who would overthrow the coun- 
try through economic tragedy are cur- 
rently meeting frustration. Even those 
in organized labor and in other groups 
who are apparently screaming depres- 
sion for political purposes are awaken- 
ing to the terrifying consequences of 
their shortsighted propaganda cam- 
paign. 
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Still, the propaganda barrage that 
these groups are directing is dangerous 
— very dangerous. We may be able to 
talk ourselves into a depression. 

Confidence should be the password 
of the day. I don’t mean blind confi- 
dence, but instead intelligent and in- 
formed confidence. 

The federal reserve board, and the 
treasury department are key factors in 
this delicate balance. This question of 
whether we can for the first time in 
this nation convert a period of spiral- 
ling warborn inflation into a long peri- 
od of stable prosperity is one that de- 
serves the best in all of us. 

Outside of agriculture there is a lot 
of optimism. Unemployment is far be- 
low its post World War II peak, which 
was reached in 1950. At that time, 434 
million U. S. workers were out of a 
job. Currently, some two million peo- 
vle are jobless. Unemployment. during 
the next three or four months is ex- 
pected to increase. By that time. how- 
ever, excessive inventories will be 
largely worked off, and.it:is believed 
that the trend will be reversed. Manu- 
facturers apparently plan to equal their 
1933 expenditures in 1954 in the way 
of new plant and equipment invest- 


The chief executive ef the Grange de- 
livered this important address Feb. 3 at the 
Univers'ty of. Wisconsin Fa-™ & Home 
We-k, 


ments. The cost of living curve has 
been almost stationary for many 
months. Retail sales are holding up 
well. The construction industry is 
heading toward a very good year. The 
monetary and fiscal policies of the 
nation are apparently teing skillfully 
guided. 

Unemployement insurance, bank de- 
posit insurance, and a dozen other rela- 
tively new devices will continue to 
have a bolstering effect. The govern- 
ment furthermore is ready with a 
whole kit of tools to reverse any meas- 
urable downward economic trend. 
downward economic trend. 

Within agriculture, I'm not quite so 
optimistic. I don’t think our rural re- 
cession is going to get much if any 


worse, but it’s imperative that we - 


start work immediately to correct those 
factors that have lead to this dilemma. 
We have too long kept an outmoded 
farm program that does nothing about 
markets and freezes prices below what 
they ought to be. 

Continued stable prosperity is a 
must. If we think that we have a farm 
problem now . . . what would it be like 
if we had eight, 10, or 15 million un- 
employed? Agriculture has a tremen- 
dous stake in the general economy. 

The national Grange believes that 
a farm program designed to maintain 
adequate farm income and a balance 
between supply and demand of agri- 
cultural commodities is essential to the 
welfare of American agriculture and 
the national economy. 

During the last two years, average 
farm prices have dropped by more 
than 20 per cent, while production and 
marketing costs have continued to in- 
crease. The decline in farm income has 
resulted from a number of factors, in- 
cluding overproduction stimulated by 
the farmers’ response to the request 
for increased production. The willing- 
ness and ability of the American farm- 
er to produce abundantly in any emer- 
gency has resulted in the same prob- 
lems that he has faced following all 
such emergencies. 

The greatest need of American agri- 
culture is markets for the commodities 
produced. We recognize that the sup- 
port prices which we have used have 
materially reduced* the markets for 
products. American agriculture has 
made great progress in the field of pro- 
duction, but distribution and market- 
ing have not kept pace with this pro- 
duction. While research in production 
must continue, a greatly intensified re- 
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search program in distribution and market- 
ing must be applied. 

Some of the objectives we seek for agri- 
culture are: 

1) Freedom of farmers to operate their 
farms with a minimum of restriction or con- 
trol by government. 

2) A balanced purchasing power for agri- 
culture comparable to that enjoyed by labor, 
business, and industry. 

3) A farm program which will strengthen 
and preserve the family farm unit. 

4) A conservation program which will 
encourage the most efficient use of our 
soil, water, forestry, and mineral resources. 

5) A program that will encourage and en- 
able farmers to attain and retain farm own- 
ership. 

6) Promotion of abundant agricultural 


production without waste or destruction of 
surpluses. 

We recognize that a price support pro- 
gram which will operate successfully for one 
commodity may not work for other com- 
modities. We believe that support programs 
should be planned for a given commodity 
with every effort being made to avoid caus- 
ing difficulty with other products. 

We recommend that present supports be 
retained with such change as experience in- 
dicates is needed, but we realize that new 
legislation is required to make possible ade- 
quate disposal of our surpluses. 

We desire provisions in support programs 
that will provide quickly for needed adjust- 
ments to changes in costs, supplies, and de- 
mand. 

The National Grange recognizes that the 


600 Roanoke Bidg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Name. 


ARCHER eDANIELSe MIDLAND CO. 


@ Please send me (1) Free copy of new 16 page bulletin ‘“The Inside Story 
of Linseed Oil Meal’’; (2) sample of ARCHER 36% Linseed Grits. 


Company. 


City. 


State. 


Why is the coupon at the top? 


@ First time we’ve ever considered 
a coupon quite so important. That’s 
because the booklet shown is one of 
the most important documents on lin- 
seed oil meal ever offered to the trade. 
For the first time, it presents in simple, 
digest form the complete story of the 
magic of linseed oil meal ... its relation 
to your product, your business, your 
sales. It tells, for example, why the 
amazing water absorption of linseed 


Archer 


meal’s “mucin” means greater rumen 
activity, better health, glossier appear- 
ance, bigger appetites, better produc- 
tion. It gives quick, practical sales 
reasons, not only to explain but to 
prove your feeds are tops. If you want 
extra copies for your customers, we'll 
be glad to send all you need. But first, 
be sure to clip that coupon. Your free 
copy’s waiting ...so don’t you wait 
... mail it now. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


Eastern Soles Offices. Buffalo, New York, Marine Trust Building, Cleveland 1014 
New York City, Woolworth Building, Digby 9-0750 
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farm problem consists of almost as many 
problems as there are farm products; that 
the solution of the farm problem is extreme- 
ly complex; that it cannot be solved by a 
single cure-all measure; but that its solution 
requires a number of measures which should 
be administered as nearly as possible in a 
non-political manner. We are grateful that 
the President's suggested farm program em- 
bodies most of these features. Flexible price 
supports should gradually available 
through the use of -non-recourse loans and 
purchases to help stabilize farm parity in- 
come; to meet needed emergency adjust- 
ments; to discourage continued production 
of surpluses beyond any reasonable demand; 
and to help keep margins of profit to pro- 
ducers belanced between all farm products. 
We can return to them only gradually. 
Flexible price support, although having ad- 
vantages, is not the full answer to the 
problem. 

Too many of us, on the other hand, look 
to the government as the sole savior of the 
farmer. Those of us who make our living 
on the land must continue to look to our- 
selves for as many of our production and 
price answers as it is humanly possible to 
attain. Due to the nature of our agricultural 
business, and due to complex world prob- 
lems, however, this is not entirely possible. 
Therefore, at least for the time being, we 
do look to government for some fundamen- 
tal helps. If all of industry and labor, and 
most all other segments of our economy, 
would turn to a completely “free market,” 
then those of us in agriculture would gladly 
do likewise. This will not rapidly happen. 
Even if this sort of thing were possible, 
roadblocks to freer trade on a world basis 
would have to be removed, with the help 
of government, in order for agriculture to 
fully attain a parity of living standards. 

Our production expenses are the result 
of the policies of labor and industry. Our 
markets, furthermore, hinge on_ selling 
abroad to the tune of at least 10 per cent of 
our total output of food and fiber. 

We in the Grange feel that congress and 
farmers must of extreme necessity now slant 
our total overall agricultural policy toward 
increased markets rather than toward pro- 
duction cutbacks. Production controls, over 
a period of peacetime normal years in t*is 
country, will not work unless farmers are 
ready to accept drastic regulations. Besides 
that, controls are basically unsound com- 
pared to the obvious advantages of increased 
outlets. In fact, I doubt if control of total 
production on over five million individually- 
owned farms can be accomplished. You just 
can’t take a certain percentage of our land 
out of production. Even if farmers grow 
grass and legumes on their diverted acreage, 
they will build up their grazing livestock 
numbers to consume that production. Beef 
and milk prices, as well as sheep and wool 
prices, are low enough as it is. No one yet, 
outside of Henry Wallace with his plow- 
under of little pigs, has been bold enough 
to suggest that farmers, through their gov- 
ernment, attempt to control livestock pro- 
duction directly. Currently, there is no farm 
commodity except hogs and rice that is sell- 
ing at any measurable level above 90 per 
cent of parity. Therefore, if farmers plant 
another crop on their diverted acres, they 
are merely stirring up trouble for some other 
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CAN DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE 
AND TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 

HONEGGER 
BIG “H” FEEDS 


Honeggers’ new “push button’, electronically con- 
fee ~ - trolled feed mill at Fairbury, IIl., has been the talk of 
. ~. the industry and the marvel of the ‘farmers for hundreds 
of miles around. This mill was not built—it grew! It 

grew by making honest products and selling them 

for honest prices. It grew by working with friends and 
neighbors; by trying to understand their problems and 
help them make money. This mill and Honeggers’ 

aggressive merchandising program can help you DOUBLE 
—— Bis. YOUR TONNAGE and TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


This scientifically designed poultry house, developed 
on Honeggers’ 400 Acre Practical Test Farm, is a 
tremendous money maker for Honegger dealers. 
Patent rights are owned by Honeggers’ for the EXCLU- 
SIVE benefit of Honegger dealers. One dealer sold 

over $50,000.00 worth of houses during the first year. 

Here is extra money for the dealer in both house commissions 
and follow-up feed tonnage. It can help you DOUBLE 
YOUR TONNAGE and TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


HONEGGER LEGHORNS 


Honeggers’ small farm hatchery has grown to become the nation’s largest 

U. Certified Hatchery. This growth is in itself evidence of sound 

quality and honest service and that the Honegger Leghorns have made farmers 

more money than other breeds. Honegger Leghorns are proven money 

makers in the national Egg Laying Contests across the nation and in large commer- 

cial flocks everywhere. If you are going to build a successful feed busi- 

ness, then your farm customers MUST make money on your program, With 

this foundation is an opportunity for you to DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE 
and TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


I DID IT! 


“We decided that we would run some tests and it 
has really worked wonders with our business. 
The hog tests which we recently ran have been 
published extensively in local papers and 
have been the talk of the county. 

Our poultry tests are simply sensational, and 
for the first time we are really going after the | 
feed business in our area. Our sales have jumped VIRGIL 
to nearly three times as much last month , 
as in the same month a year ago. FEASTER & 


We are really sold!” BUTLER-FE ASTER 
FARM SERVICE 


Copyright, aa WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE Bourbon, Indiana 


Honeggers’ & Co., 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS * MANSFIELD, OHIO ATHENS, GEORGIA 


Why not join up with a LEADER now? 
What we have done for others we can do 
for you. Some aggressive dealer will dou- 
ble his tonnage in your area with Hon- 
eggers’ Big H Feed Franchise. It might as 
well be you. Honeggers’ are the only major 
feed company in America offering dealers 


this kind of a three-way protected _ter- 
ritory franchise! 
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segment of the agricultural economy. 
Trying to control farm production is an 
extremely poor substitute for added markets 
as a means of solving the price problem. 
Besides that, America and its standard of 
living wasn’t built on a “shrinking of pro- 
duction” platform. We may have to try 
to control production of some commodities 
as a means of buying time to begin to solve 
this problem of markets, at the same time 
realizing that additional markets at home 
and abroad represent the far sounder answer. 


We have only tapped the surface of the 
industrial use of farm products. Spiralling 
inflation during the past 10 or 12 years has 
cut the level of living of a vast segment of 
our consuming public. Organized labor, 
spawned during depression and nourished 
to a powerful force during prosperity, has 
adequately assured the bulk of 16 million 
union members of a reasonably good in- 
come. They are eating pretty well. On the 
other hand, I am told that there are about 
12 million U. S. families with annual in- 
comes under $2,000. 

As a national policy, the large low-income 
group deserves the opportunity of a more 
adequate level of living. If they eat better 
they will live better, produce more, and be 
better citizens. They will be better customers 
of all of us, and will represent a powerful 
potential for our tremendous across-the- 
board productive capacity. 

Agriculture, furthermore, has never faced 
up to its advertising and merchandising re- 
sponsibilities. This is because it is made up 
of five million little units. The food in- 
dustry has largely carried the advertising 
load. They have done a good job, but the 
farmer has responsibilities. One extra pat of 
butter on each restaurant-served meal would 
require 290 million pounds of butter per 
year. This is just about the amount that the 
CCC has in its warehouses. We have never 
sold the American public on the satisfying 
comfort of good eating — what it means in 
health, beauty, energy, and increased earn- 
ing ability. 

Our national policy should be directed 
toward feeding all of our people well. In 
some few countries of the world, the stand- 
ing of a family in the community is de- 
pendent upon the kind of a table it consis- 
tently sets. What better barometer of a 
standard of living could be set up? We need 
to step up our research and education pro- 
gram in the area of making many foods 
more tasty, nutritious, palatable, attractive, 
and tempting. Much more can be learned in 
packaging and selling for eye appeal, sales 
appeal, and pocketbook appeal. 

Western Europe furthermore normally 
imports one-third of its food. It'll never be 
able to produce more than two-thirds of its 
food needs efficiently. Almost all the rest 
of its food will come from either the United 
States or Russia. If it trades with Russia, it 
bolsters the Red nation politically or eco- 
nomically. 

Our exports of food and fiber have dwin- 
dled us into all of this surplus problem. 
Our shortsighted “trade policy chickens” 
have come home to roost. Our. major trade 
problems began with the tariff and trade 
laws that came in the °20’s and early °30’s. 

A two-price or multiple-price system in 
my book is also a “must.” Until we can 
bolster demand by added markets, some 
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Sixteen staff members of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, com- 
bined business with pleasant surroundings 
and superb weather in late January when 
they held a three-day sales conference at 
Bonnie, Fla. Bonnie, 35 miles east of Tamz 
pa, is where the company produces” its 


20/FOS output. 

This gencral view cf a meeting session 
shows Gladwin A. Read, sales manager for 
feed phosphates, presiding over a sales dis- 
atussion. The sales staff also visited Bonnie 


‘Prediction facilities. 


Cutting Dairy Props 
Was Essential: USDA 


Continuation of an artificial market for 
milk products is not the answer to the 
dairyman’s problem. Food is meant to be 
consumed, not removed from normal trade 
channels for storage. 

That was the essence of Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson's observation last month 
when he ordered price supports of milk 
for manufacture and butterfat reduced from 
90 per cent to 75 per cent of parity. 


“The immediate problems of the dairy 
industry should be attacked through in- 
creased consumption of dairy products,” 
Secretary Benson asserted. “The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will continue and em- 
phasize its program to assist the dairy in- 
dustry in its current campaign to increase 
sales.” The reduction goes into effect 
April 1. 

Mr. Benson noted that if the dietary need 
of Americans was fully met, there would be 
no surplus of milk, which now totals more 
than eight billion pounds of whole milk. 
That figure, he said, represents more than 
six per cent of the 1954-55 estimated pro- 


duction total. In addition, production is 
expected to rise this year to 122 billion 
pounds, more than five billion pounds more 
than in 1953-54, 


The secretary emphasized the necessity 
of providing as much milk as possible in 
the nation’s diet. He stated that the removal 
of milk deficiencies that now exist nation- 
wide should be accepted as a challenge by 
the industry. Reduction by 15 per cent of 
milk subsidides should make the dairyman’s 
job of- marketing to consumers far easier, 
he reasoned. - 


Sturgis on Staff of 
Fisheries Institute 


Howard O. Sturgis is the new byproducts 
division head of National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, F. M. Bundy, president of the organi- 
zation has announced. 

Mr. Sturgis comes to his new position 
from managership of the byproducts de- 
partment of Gorton-Pew Fisheries, Glouces- 
ter, Mass. He replaces Wayne Waller, who 
resigned as division head of the Institute 
last September. 


type of price supports are necessary in this 
country to protect rural America against 
poverty. Regardless of whether it is the 
1949 law of flexible price supports or 
whether it is high fixer 90 per cent of parity 
price supports for our basic storeable prod- 
ucts, the problem is still one of price differ- 
ences here at home and abroad. For the 
most part, some type of system is needed 
whereby we can sell our surplus products 
abroad at a competitive price regardless of 
the level of support price on that produc- 
tion that is consumed at home. 

For those who say that the two-price ap- 
proach is a dumping process, or that it will 
disrupt present world trade, or create com- 
modity confusion abroad, I merely say that 
they do not understand such a system. What 


we are talking about is a plan to prevent our 
domestic price supports from pricing us 
completely cut of the world market on our 
normal or natural exports, such as wheat 
and cotton. 

It would appear to me that we should 
enter the world market with what we have 
to sell, and sell it for what it is. The real 
dumping threat comes with the terrifically 
heavy inventory now carried by CCC. Actu- 
ally, no farm program can work effectively 
with this burdensome, heavy carry-over. 
Therefore, I can well see where a great 
many people might like to dump this mass 
of products in order that we might start 
even with the board with whatever kind of 
program the congress enacts. This is the 
dumping process that I fear. 
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Palatability 
Stability 


FRESHNESS STABILITY FLAVOR PALATABILITY 


Turkey and poultry feeds must have pala- Suppliers of poultry feeds and ingredients 
tability too. It is possible to make feeds are becoming more watchful of freshness 
nutritionally adequate and yet not pala- and methods of preventing spoilage. As pro- 
table . . . or palatable enough. Finished cessing methods and types of nutritional in- 
feeds must be palatable to the turkey or gredients become more and more compli- 
chicken—uniformly appealing in a flavor cated, uniform taste and natural flavors are 
that the bird prefers in order to have a affected. Today, modern chemical develop- 
really successful feed with ‘‘just the right ments provide methods of flavor freshness. 
flavor.” and stabilization never dreamed of a few 


years ago. 
“FOR THE CONSERVATION © 


OF GOOD TASTE" “JUST THE RIGHT FLAVOR” 


CAN POULTRY TASTE? 


While it is said that poultry do not possess the organs attributed to 
the human senses of smell and taste, it is definitely known that birds 
do show a decided preference to feeds based on palatability values. 
Reports indicate that poultry do have their own ideas about what 
tastes good, and they are far more choosey about feeds than might 
have been suspected. In 1952, M. M. Rosenberg, Department of 
Poultry Husbandry, University of Hawaii, made a significant report 
in which he showed the average poultry feed consumption increased 
as the concentrates of a sweetening agent, as sugar by-products, was 
increased. This opens the possibility of a “sweet tooth” by poultry- 


ANIFEED POULTRY FEED FLAVOR 


This flavor has an intense aromatic sweetness that adds a distinctive 
flavor and aroma to turkey and poultry feeds which is most appre- 
ciated by the birds in free-choice feeding. It actually improves the 
flavor and aroma of the feed with age. ANIFEED POULTRY FEED 
FLAVOR is supplied in dry powder form at $1.50 per pound in 100 


pound fibre drums. It is very economical. Use 4 to 4% pound per 
ton of feed. 


A trial will convince you. A FREE SAMPLE, or 5-pound trial 


order at the 100 pound price schedule, will be sent upon request. 


PALATABILITY CONTROL HELPS TO REDUCE FEED COSTS 


FLAVOR corRPORATION OF AMERICA, FARM FEED SALES DIVISION 
DEPT. FB-34, 3037 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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No accurate estimate could ever be obtained of 
the number of pigs and calves that have been 
rescued from the ravages of “scouring” by the 
disease-fighting antibiotic, AUREOMYCIN 
Chlortetracycline. But, undoubtedly, the number 
runs into the hundreds of thousands! 


Today’s progressive hog and calf raisers want 
AUREOMYCIN in their feeds. They know that 
AUREOMYCIN is the antibiotic that assures 
most spectacular growth in pigs and calves. And, 
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from results they see on their own farms, they 
know that AUREOMYCIN is a/so the anti- 
biotic that is active against most disease organisms. 


Two very good reasons for wanting AUREO- 
MYCIN! And two very good reasons more 
feed manufacturers incorporate AUREOMYCIN 
in their livestock and poultry feeds. 

*Trade-Mark 


Animal Feed Department 
AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


Fine Chemicals Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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Feeding Future Fur Coats 


That’s What Wisconsin Customers Do 


@ When the management of Riemer Bros. 
Feed Store in West Allis, Wis., looked 
around in 1950 for means to increase its 
sales volume, little did it dream the train 
of thought would lead to a mink ranch. 

“Our feed representative and I were driv- 
ing through the country one day kicking 
around some ideas on how to promote more 
business for the next year,” explained Ed 
Riemer, partner with brother Lawrence in 
this suburban Milwaukee retail outlet. 

“When we passed a mink ranch,” Mr. 
Riemer continued, “he asked me if I'd ever 
considered carrying mink feed as a specialty 
item. I didn’t give it much thought at the 
time. As a matter of fact, I wasn’t too im- 
pressed. It just didn’t seem as though a 
mink could eat enough to make the prob- 
lems of inventory worthwhile.” 

But when Ed and Lawrence Riemer got 
around to checking on the mink business, 
they soon changed their minds. 


. 


SPECIAL STAFF FEATURE 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


“Our figures showed that a healthy mink 
from birth to marketing could eat up to 20 
pounds of cereal with little effort. We also 
discovered that a good number of ranchers 
in our area were feeding as many as 1,000 
mink each year. You can imagine our sur- 
prise in finding out that a little promotion 
could mean an extra 20 to 30 tons of sales 
annually,” Ed Riemer commented. 

As it turned out, Riemer Bros. under- 
estimated its marketing potential. In the 
three years since the first 50-pound bag of 
mink feed entered the store, the firm has 
built sales te an annual volume of 50 tons, 
and according to these profit-conditioned 
businessmen, the end is not in sight. 

“I'd say the feed dealer is missing the 
boat of he doesn’t check for mink ranches 
around his mill or store,” asserted Ed 


ED RIEMER, LAWRENCE RIEMER & STEVE HASSEY 


Don't overlook the fur ranchers. 
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Riemer. “When you talk to the rancher, 
you realize that mink breeding is pretty 
big business these days. If you can offer 
quality feed at fair prices, the mink raiser 
can be developed into a steady customer.” 

Business-wise Ed Riemer was quick to 
point out the dietary nature of mink which 
indirectly helped Riemer Bros. develop a 
respectable inink feed sales volume. 

“The mink is primarily a meat eater,” 
explained Mr. Riemer. “Its basic food is red 
meat — horse or liver. And it has quite an 
appetite for fish, too. But meat is expensive, 
and ranchers can’t always get fresh supplies 
without paying premium prices. That's 
where we come in. Cereal feed for mink is 
much cheaper, and during non-critical phas- 
es in the mink’s life, will do just as good a 
job as high-priced meat.” 

Recent research on mink nutrition has 
shown that the carnivorous animal needs 
cereal in its diet, Mr. Riemer continued. He 
said that his feed supplier, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, has done considerable ex- 
perimental work on diets for mink and has 
successfully fed a ration containing 35 per 
cent cereal. 

“What's more,” Mr. Riemer confided, 
“T've read that a 50 per cent cereal feed 
for mink isn’t impossible. That would mean 
a huge saving for the rancher and a good 
deal more business for us.” 

While there is money to be made selling 
the mink rancher, it isn’t quite as simple 


as moving the more commonly-known farm 


feeds, according to Ed Riemer. The ranch- 
er, he explained, isn’t the easiest man to 
please. 

“He’s pretty fussy about the feed he 


buys,” Mr. Riemer remarked. “He has to. 


be. Mink are costly. They have mean tem- 
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peraments and are finicky eaters. So as a 
customer, the rancher will take only the 
freshest supplies.” 

As a result, Ed and Lawrence Riemer take 
special care to make sure their inventory is 
fresh. They stock no more in the warehouse 
than can be moved within a week or 10 
days. Each carload of supplies that comes 
into the store via the North Western railroad 
from Minneapolis contains a limited amount 
of sacked mink feed that is practically as- 
sured of purchase before shipment. 

Handling mink feed as a rapid turnover 
item has its advantages, Ed Riemer believes. 
“It reduces warehouse handling and assures 
the rancher of fresh feed at all times,” he 
commented. “Actually we cut down our 
risks of overstocking, too, since we handle 
no more than is necessary to take care of 
our customers’ immediate needs.” 

While its sales of mink rations continue 
to enlarge, Riemer Bros.’ books show poul- 
try feeds as the main profit provider. Mil- 
waukee, which lies directly east of West 
Allis, is an excellent market for broilers. 
Correspondingly, Riemer’s poultry volume 
represents approximately 80 per cent of its 
total feed tonnage. During 1953, it moved 
more than 900 tons of chicken feed. Dairy, 
hog, turkey, mink, and dog rations made 
up orders for an additional 300 tons. 

Aggressive promotion during spring re- 
sults in the sale of from 40,000 to 80,000 
chicks. Selling starter and grower for these 
birds helps the store get off on the right 
foot during the busiest sales period of the 
year. 

Ed and Lawrence Riemer established their 
business in 1927 with $240 and a model T 
Ford. 

“In those days West Allis was the wild 
and woolly West,” genial Ed Riemer re- 
flected. “We used to buy 10 bags of feed 
at a time and then look for some place to 
sell it.” 

Today, Riemer Bros. has the reputation 
of being a well-managed, service-minded re- 
tailing enterprise that accepts success as a 
matter of course. Last year it sold more than 
$175,000 worth of feed, and showed a total 
gross income of $261,000. 

The suburban block on Wisconsin high- 
way 59 in which Riemer Bros. is located 
could be called “Riemer’s Corners.” Front- 
ing the highway side-by-side are the feed 
store and a hardware and lumber business 
operated by brother Clarence. The business- 
es are operated independently. 

The physical properties of Riemer Bros. 
are quite extensive. The main building, 50 
by 108 feet, houses the firm's 150-ton ca- 


SUBURBAN West Allis, Wis., 
near Milwaukee, is the site 
of Riemer Bros.' feed, farm 
supply, and appliance busi- 
ness. Loading space is ample. 


pacity feed warehouse, two salesrooms 14 
by 28 and 28 by 30 feet, and a chick room 
14 by 18 feet. 

A 25-foot hallway leading from the high- 
way loading platform divides the two sales- 
rooms, one of which is maintained as a 
showcase for Riemer’s line of electrical ap- 
pliances. That sideline was added in 1938 
at the request of demanding farm customers. 

To the rear of the feed warehouse Rie- 
mer’s has a 40 by 40-foot fertilizer storage 
house constructed in 1941. The firm offers 
plenty of parking space for store visitors 
with a 105 by 198-foot lot in the rear and 
a space 30 by 50 feet paralleling the high- 
way in front. 

During state fair week the firm moves an 
additional 30 to 40 tons of oats, hay, and 
straw to visiting exhibitors and racers. The 
Wisconsin state fair grounds are located 
about a mile to the east of Riemer Bros. 
store in the heart of West Allis. 

“Sales of hay and straw help us consider- 
ably,” Ed Riemer noted. “We buy most of 
it from our steady customers and thereby 
draw additional trade from them.” 

Riemer Bros.” only steady employe, Steve 
Hassey, is a qualified field service man. He 
has attended Purina’s feed advisory school 
and is considered a valuable asset by the 
management. 

“It’s almost impossible to get along with- 
out a man who can do diagnostic and post- 
ing work,” Mr. Riemer stated. “During the 
spring when our customers stock their birds, 
we're on 24-hour call to give advice and 
help in case of an outbreak.” 

Consistent advertising keeps Riemer Bros. 
in the farm spotlight. It uses one-minute an- 
nouncements on radio station WMIL, Mil- 
waukee, at frequent intervals and contem- 
plates the use of television promotion when 
a proposed increase in power at a Milwau- 
kee station makes such advertising eco- 
nomical. 

Direct mail methods reach a peak during 
spring. The firm also cooperates with its 
feed supplier in sponsoring live animal dis- 
plays and feeding contests. 

Reimer Bros.” sales region reaches out 
eight miles to the west and south of West 
Allis. Within the district live the majority 
of the community's back yard farmers whose 
poultry operations are Riemer’s bread and 
butter. 

“The small operator gives us most of our 


business,” Mr. Reimer stated. “We have a 
few large accounts and a number of medium 
to small acreage customers, but for the most 
part, our buyers are men who raise livestock 
and poultry as a sideline.” 

Credit customers account for approximate- 
ly $90,000 in business each year. Of the 
total, the firm holds its losses to less than a 
half of one per cent; 

“We have a reserve fund to cover any 
losses brought on by bad accounts,” Ed 
Riemer confided, “but we've never touched 
it yet. We still believe it’s wise to set a 
little cash aside for any unforeseeable dif- 
ficulty, though.” 

Deliveries are made with trucks of ton 
and 1'4-ton capacity. Trips are made five 
days of a six-day business week. A discount 
of $1 a ton on feed picked up at the store 
is encouraged to hold down delivery costs. 

Besides Mr. Hassey, the Riemers employ 
three part-time workers and a part-time 
bookkeeper. The extra men are necessary to 
facilitate handling of feed and chicks during 
the spring rush season. 

Complete lines of sanitation’ and medica- 
tion supplies for poultry and dairy move 
quickly from Riemer Bros.’ neatly-stocked 
shelves, adding appreciably to the firm's 
gross income. The: store realizes fairly con- 
sistent profits from the sideline sales of fer- 
tilizer, poultry feeders and founts, lawn and 
garden seed, and King Midas flour. 

“We've been doing a fair business in 
power lawn mowers, too, during the past 
few years,” Ed Riemer remarked. “Last year 
we sold 15 and probably could have moved 
more with a little time to promote them.” 

These aggressive merchants are members 
of the Central Retail Feed association. Cit- 
ing its effectiveness, Ed Riemer said the 
feed group reached maturity during the war 
years and has continued to dispense valuable 
service ever since. 

“Feed men have associations to thank for 
presenting a solid front when the little in- 
dependents need representation,” he con- 
fessed. “Our association has active men who 
know their stuff and plug away for those 
things that will be a benefit to all of us.” 

Inadvertently, this 49-year-old feed mer- 
chant was speaking about himself. For 
around West Allis, Wis., they'll tell you Ed 
and Lawrence Riemer know their business, 
too. 

In the farm country that surrounds Rie- 
mer Bros. Feed Store, these brothers have 
kept a finger on the pulse of feeding, acti- 
vity, coming up with new sources of income 
with sales typical of those made to Wiscon- 
sin mink men. 
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See your 


BUTLER 


contractor for... 


BUTLER 

MANU FACTURING 
COMPANY 

For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
7392 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


992A Sixth A , S.E., Mi 14, Minn, 
Dept. 92A, Richmond, California 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings - Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment - Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. 
Galesburg, Ill. Richmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 


These five Butler bolted steel grain 
tanks—with a combined capacity of 
70,500 bushels—give Allen-Davis, 
Matthews, Missouri, safe, modern 
grain storage facilities. 


in BUTLER bolted steel grain tanks 


He can help you build storage facilities now to take advantage of 
fast tax amortization and storage guarantees. Butler Bolted Steel 
Grain Tanks meet the requirements of the U.S.D.A. Commercial 
Storage Program. You keep your investment in permanent grain stor- 
age facilities down to a minimum with Butler bolted steel grain tanks! 
Their initial cost is low. Quick easy erection of precision-formed and 
punched steel sections cuts construction costs ... adds further savings. 


What's more, you can count on Butler bolted tanks for year after year 
of dependable, low-cost storage with little maintenance expense. Butler’s 
heavy-gauge steel sections, sealed and bolted tightly, assure you fire-safe 
... rodent-proof ... weather-tight protection. 

See your nearest Butler contractor right away! He'll help you plan new 
facilities to match your exact needs. And he’ll give you a price on a com- 
plete installation—with Butler bolted steel tanks to assure safe, low-cost 
grain storage. For the name of the Butler contractor in your area and 
free Butler bolted tanks literature by mail, write office nearest you. 
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Foreign Retailing-32 


Peru Scene Steady 


By J. M. SHEPPARD 


Lima, Peru 


@ The Chinese proprietor of the big 
feed store at the corner of Lima, Peru’s 
central market wasn’t at all impressed. 
He squinted his already slanted eyes 
and in sing-song Spanish, with the 
customary waving of hands, offered 
copious apologies but even more ex- 
cuses as to why he did not want to 
appear in print. With the characteris- 
tic suspicion of his race, this Oriental 
just “knew” there was a catch in it 
all, somewhere. He couldn’t quite put 
his finger on the “catch” but it was 
evident that regardless of my explana- 
tions, he figured that “this is going to 
cost me something.” 

In amused disgust I ambled on down 
the street until a sign caught my eye. 
It read: 

“Roberto Sanchez Acecedo. Aten- 
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SMILING ROBERTO SANCHEZ (RIGHT) & ASSISTANT 


with the street address and telephone 
number following. I wondered what 
care the gentleman would take of me, 
and strolled into his crowded feed 
store to find out. 

A moment later I had a most agree- 
able caballero telling me that he would 
be only too pleased, “delighted Senor, 
to tell you all about myself, my busi- 


Business is ‘quite good" in Peru. 


cion Esmerada a Sus Clientes. Billing- 
hurst 739, Tlf 72636.” 

All of which meant that Senor San- 
chez (the “Acecedo” being his moth- 
ers name, a Spanish custom) takes 
the best of care of his clients at — 


ness, and anything you want to know 
about our products.” This was more 
to my liking and so I invited “Mees- 
tair” Sanchez to join me in a cup of 
coffee at a nearby cafe, and we were 
soon in deep conversation about the 
feed business in general as it applies to 
Peru, and Mr. Sanchez’ business in 
particular. 

Mr. Sanchez is the owner-manager 
of his own feed supply store in the 
modern and thriving city of Lima, 
which boasts a population, today, of 


PERUVIAN feed ‘‘displays” 
leave a good deal to be de- 
sired, as the photo of opened 
sacks bearing price tags in- 
dicates. The second view 
shows a heavily-laden San- 
chez truck about to begin its 
daily delivery of feed and 
groceries. 


a million inhabitants, and is the capital 
city of this progressive and forward- 
looking nation. 
_ Fed by the main Central railway of 
Peru that goes back into the highland 
interior of the country, by a score or 
more of bus freight lines, and by the 
port city of Callao, but eight miles 
from Lima on the Pacific, this city 
does a really tremendous business, 
not the least of which is in the feed 
line. 

For his part, Senor Sanchez handles 


| 
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Our partnership with Pillsbury started just 
over a year ago. For eleven years before that, 
my brother Lester and I handled another well- 
known brand of feeds. 

Why did we switch to Pillsbury? The answer 
is simple. Pillsbury offered us more than any 


By Mearl Martin, Deansville, Wisconsin, 
Pillsbury Feed Dealer, as told to George Standish 


how gained extra business 
and cut our cost per feed 


And Pillsbury offered us better promotion 
ideas too, starting with a Grand Opening cele. 
bration that pulled 1,000 people from our trade 
area. 

Today, with Pillsbury feeds, our business is 
up 20% over a year ago... . and we’re doing 


other feed manufacturer. More service . . . 
fresher feed . . . top-quality concentrates for 
our growing custom-mix service. 


more business at lower cost per ton than ever 
before. The result is more profit, and that’s 
how our Pillsbury partnership pays off! 


Fresh from the mill, these two carloads of Pillsbury’s Brest Feeds and 
Concentrates just arrived. And we ordered another carload right away. 
That’s George Standish (our Pillsbury Territory Manager) standing by 
the truck writing ¥ the order. And notice the Pillsbury’s Brest trade- 
mark on our truck. It’s part of Pillsbury’s dealer identification program. 
We’re proud of that sign because all our customers know it stands for the 
very best quality feeds and concentrates. 


A good day brings 55 to 60 customers in with 
their home-grown grains for our cusitom- 
mix feed service. With Pillsbury’s concen- 
trates and official formulas, we’re able to 

roduce a better line of feeds than ever. 

ilisbury provides free laboratory check: for 
quality control and registration service too. 
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live hog display sells the Pillsbury To get new customers Pillsbury came up with this kitchen tool offer 
ding program better than any sales- . . . a special premium for laying feed customers. The complete 
n. These hogs-—fed Pillsbury’s Best promotion package included a newsy, 4-page direct mailer, news- 
Feast and Maxi-Meal—averaged 200 paper mats, spot display cards, posters—even a specially-built cage 
nds at exactly five months. They won unit for live displays. All that, plus Pillsbury’s new ‘Wheel of 
tr blue ribbons at last fall’s fairs. Our Feeding Fortune,” the handiest poultry feeding guide you ever saw. 
tomers watched . . . and were sold! Believe me, the Pillsbury folks thought of everything! 


The Pillsbury 
Partnership Pays 


Because Pillsbury adds 14 sales supports 
to your own local selling program 


1. Complete line of top-quality feeds 7. Resale help on the farm 
2. Colorful point-of-sale material 8. Fast delivery from nearby mills 
3. Dealer building and truck identification 9- Complete library of selling literature 
4. Franchised dealership 10. Advance-planned selling events 
5. Strong radio and magazine adver- 11. Dealer training schools 
tising 12. Outstanding, colorful bag design 
6. Local merchandising and sales 13. Local feeder meeting programs 
support 14. Special promotion for new dealers 


Ask your Pillsbury Feed salesman about the new “Pillsbury Wheel of 
Feeding Fortune” program for poultry! And find out how Pillsbury can 


help you grow bigger than ever in the feed business. 
Feeds and 
Concentrates 


Good dealers build better tonnage with... 


BEST 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Feed and Soy Division, Clinton, Iowa 
Los Angeles, Calif. + Louisville, Ky. 
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corn, rice, barley, oats, wheat, salt and 
sugar, imported sardines, canned snails, 
canned goods from the United States, blue- 
ing for washing purposes from Germany, 
rope from Mexico, and brooms made local- 
ly. Mr. Sanchez’ business was established 
19 years ago by himself after serving an 
apprenticeship with another feed dealer. 

I asked him how he had managed to 
save enough to start his own business and 
this brought a hearty chuckle. 


“IT didn’t save a centavo, Senor. In those 
days I was youthful, liked to court the 
pretty Senoritas, helped support my parents, 
and generally found my pockets empty a 
day or two before pay day. But like most 
Latins, I faithfully bought a lottery ticket 
every week, right after I got my salary, 
and although my parents did not approve, I 
consulted my patron saint and had a feeling 
that one day I would hit the lottery. And 
so I did, for 250,000 soles, right on the 
nose. Well, a week later I was in the feed 
business for myself and still am, as you see.” 

A little quick mental arithmetic disclosed 
that at the present rate of exchange, 250,000 
soles amounts to approximately $15,000 
(U. S.). 

Mr. Sanchez operates his feed business 
with a staff of five helpers. These include 
a cashier, an accountant, and three clerks, 
one of whom acts as assistant manager. He 
does a gross business of slightly over a 
million soles or $60,000 a year. 

This feed dealer does most of his adver- 
tising in small towns and rural areas that 
he serves. Farmers who raise poultry bring 
their stock to Lima for sale at the central, 
or one of the city’s outlying markets. After 
selling their eggs and poultry they are ready 
to buy. 

Mr. Sanchez advertises on the farm pro- 
grams of Lima radio stations, circularizes 
lists of cattle, dairy, and poultry raisers, and 
goes further than that by making personal 
tours in his 1949 car, one or two days a 
week to-contact those of his country clients 
who are within easy driving reach, and to 
develop new friends. 

Four times a year, he goes into the Peru- 
vian highlands for a week or 10 days to 
interview upland farmers who raise grains 
that he sells to the lowland coastal farm 
owners. 

Grains, generally speaking, do not thrive 
along the coast; hence, cattle and poultry 
raisers in the coastal zone must purchase 
their feed from dealers who get it from the 
highland farmers. 

Along with the usual “cracker barrel 
philosophy” Mr. Sanchez must be able, in 
order to hold his clients’ good will, to sup- 
ply them with virtually all of their needs. It 
is a two-way business with a fair profit at 
both ends. Credit is extended, usually with- 
out a note but simply on his customer's 
“word,” which apparently suffices. Credit 
is seldom over a long period of time but 
only between sales of the client’s produce, 
whether it be grains from the upland or 
poultry and such from the lowland areas. 

Close to the shores of the Pacific. all 
along Peru, there is a sort of desert region, 
but this is interspersed by numerous rivers 
and streams that flow down from the high- 
lands and create, for some distance each 
side of their banks, a rich “oasis” that ex- 
tends for many miles. And great irrigation 


56 e 


projects have also helped to further low- 
land agriculture. Hundreds of years ago 
Inca civilization put in irrigation canals that 
ran for hundreds of miles. Several of these 
are still in use. 

Mr. Sanchez has his own truck, an aged 
but reliable American make, and with it 
makes daily deliveries to customers within 
a radius of 50 miles or so from Lima. His 
highland grains are shipped to Lima by train 
and picked up by his truck at the freight 


station. Mr. Sanchez’ imported products 
come in by ship to the port of Callao, are 
cleared through customs there and the same 
truck or a hired truck goes the eight miles 
to Callao for them. 


His shipments to the highlands are made 
by train, occasionally by freight trucks. 
Gasoline costs only eight cents a gallon in 
Peru, including tax. Peru has thousands of 
producing oil wells, most of them in the 
desert regions close to the seaboard, all 
along the Pacific ocean, and the nation ex- 
ports crude oil by tankers to many parts of 
the world. 

Mr. Sanchez has his own modern bunga- 
low, a pleasant wife, an three lovely chil- 
dren. He owns a car, a truck, and, of course, 
his feed business. He has no outstanding 
debts other than current monthly bills. He 
rents his place of business paying what 
amounts to $38 a month, and is obviously a 
moderately successful, as well as a happy 
and contented man. 

Taxes in Peru are by no means high; the 
nations’ prosperity, while not exactly boom- 
ing, is at a good, steady level, and the pres- 
ent administration is generally very well 
liked by all classes. 


Artificially-Bred Cows 


They Are Boosting Milk Production 


@ Higher national milk production records 
by 1960 resulting from the re-building of 
the nation’s dairy herds has been forecast 
by a Department of Agriculture dairy scien- 
tist, J. F. Kendrick. 

According to Mr. Kendrick, growth and 
improvement of large-scale artificial insem- 
ination programs during the past 15 years 
has done more to re-shape the genetic struc- 
ture of dairy cattle than a century of natural 
breeding. 

There no longer is any question about 
the desirability of artificial breeding, the 
scientist pointed out. In performaice records 
kept by Dairy Herd Improvement associa- 
tions since the first days of artificial breeding, 
increases in amounts of milk and butterfat 
per cow have been gratifying. Mr. Kendrick 
noted that of 2,600 bulls now being used 
by artificial breeding associations, over a 
third have proved-sire records. Daughters 
of these bulls have averaged more than 
1,000 pounds of milk and 40 pounds of 
butterfat better than their dams. 

There are today 1,600 breeding associa- 
tions operating in every state with an en- 
rollment of 570,000 herds. Records show 
that the average number of cows bred per 
sire has risen from 228 in 1939 to 1,848 in 
1952. Some outstanding sires have been 
used to breed up to 15,000 cows annually, 
the scientist pointed out. 

Artificial breeding was an outgrowth of 
attempts to reduce the number of low pro- 
ducers in the United States. The system 
was brought back to the country from Den- 
mark by E. J. Perry of the New Jersey col- 
lege of agriculture in 1938. Prior to that, 
a good sire was limited in breeding to about 
40 or 50 cows per year. 


Mr. Kendrick emphasized that few bulls 
have the potential to produce high produc- 
tion cows. With artificial breeding, the most 
desirable qualities in good bulls can be 
transmitted to any number of offspring, 
making culling of undesirables much easier. 

Presently, the 2,600 sires of the Dairy 
Herd Improvement association are scattered 
throughout 90 stations across the country. 
Most of these bulls are owned by coopera- 
tives and can previde artificial insemination 
services for as low as $6 to $7 per cow. 

Mr. Kendrick listed a number of improve- 
ments that have resulted from continuing 
research in artificial breeding. They are 
more efficient use of semen, longer preser- 
vation of semen, and greater ease in trans- 
porting over long distances. 

In 1953, about five million cows were ar- 
tificially bred. At that rate, Mr. Kendrick 
noted, about two million quality heifers will 
be calved each year. By 1970, a vast im- 
provement in the quantity and quality of 
U. S. dairy herds should be realized. 


Black Heads Sales of 
Pfizer Chemical Line 


Frank F. Black has been appointed sales 
manager of the Chas. Pfizer & Co. chemical 
division, the Brooklyn manufacturer has an- 
nounced. He was promoted from assistant 
sales manager, a post to which Paul Weber 
has been named. 

Mr. Weber formerly served as national 
field sales manager in the division. Ronald 
Helps has joined Pfizer as special assistant 
to Sales Manager Black. 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Newcastle Disease of Fowls, by E. P. John- 
son, E. R. Doll, and W. A. Boney Jr., 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, free. 
This bulletin was prepared as a coopera- 
tive project by the experiment stations of 
Kentucky, Texas, and Virginia “in an at- 
tempt to give specific information on New- 
castle disease as it applies to the control 
and prevention of the disease in the south- 
ern region.” A general discussion of the 
economic importance of the disease to the 
South leads off the pamphlet, followed by 
a history of the disease in the region. Causes 
of the disease which influence its spread, 


symptoms and signs, plus diagnosis are cov- 
ered. The second half of the book describes 
in detail control measures for outbreaks. 
Prevention by sanitary management is treat- 
ed along with prevention by vaccination. 
Avian Physiology, by Paul D. Sturkie, Com- 
stock Publishing Associates, Ithaca, N. Y., 
$6. 

In the author’s own words, “this book is 
the first one in any languarge devoted to 
the specialized physiology of birds. It deals 
mainly with the chicken, the duck, and the 
pigeon, because most of the research has 
been conducted on these species and they 


represent species of economic importance to 
man.” Paul Sturkie is a professor of poultry 
physiology at Rutgers University. 

In the 21 chapters of this highly-special- 
ized text, Prof Sturkie considers such ele- 
mental factors as blood constituents and 
characteristics; circulation, blood pressure, 
and blood volume; heart contraction and 
conduction; electrocardiography; respiration; 
regulation of body temperature; as well as 
detailed inspections of reproduction and the 


principal organs of avians. 


Marketing Southern Illinois Livestock, by 
W. J. Wills, Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Urbana, free. 

To understand the special problems in- 
volved in marketing southern Illinois live- 
stock, the reader must know something 
about the problems of production faced by 
Illini farmers. Mr. Wills considers acreage, 
livestock numbers, and types. He points out 
quite clearly that breeding and management 
practices must be improved if greater prof- 
its are to be realized from agriculture prac- 
tices in downstate Illinois. 

The fact that small livestock farms mean 
a dearth of good local markets materially 
influences the returns the producer can ex- 
pect from his program. In southern Illinois, 
the author found small demand for live 
animals and meat animals. The location of 
the area favors marketing at terminal mar- 
kets. He also found small production limits 
the development of local markets and is the 
cause of most of the price-cost problems 
producers encounter. Mr. Wills’ major sug- 
gestions for improvement of returns are 
better livestock quality and increased mar- 
keting weights along with efficient and 
cheaper methods for trucking market live- 


stock. 
& 


Handling Silage and Concentrates for Beef 
Cattle in Drylot, by R. N. Van Arsdall and 
Thayer Cleaver, Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, Urbana, free. 

Handling feedstuffs on the cattle farm 
can be expensive and time-consuming. This 
booklet tells of efficiency methods being 
used by livestock feeders to hold down 
eperation costs and reduce labor. The 
authors found in their study that mecha- 
nization of the feeding operation along with 
accessibility of storage structures played a 
big part in cutting feeding time. This circu- 
lar discusses the many phases involved in 
economical feed handling, including types 
and locations of silos, removal of silage 
from storage, and methods of distribution. 
Diagrams of typical self-feeding cattle op- 
erations are included in the section devoted 


to distribution. 
* 


Official Reports of State Agencies, offered 
without charge: 

Alabama — Annual reports (62nd and 
63rd) of the agricultural experiment station 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. For cop- 
ies, write Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Auburn. 

Kentucky — Quarterly report on official 
feed samples analyzed, July through Septem- 
ber, 1953. For copy, write Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Lexington. 

Kentucky — Analyses of official fertilizer 
samples, semi-annual report, January through 
June, 1953. Copies available from Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington. 
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Blatchford’s Cox to Waukegan 


Transfer of Dorwin Cox to its home of- 
fice at Waukegan, IIl., has been announced 
by Blatchford Calf Meal Co. Mr. Cox for- 
merly managed Des Moines Oat Products 
Co., wholly-owned Iowa subsidiary of 
Blatchford. 


Mr. Cox is shown at right bidding fare- 
well to George Simpson, who has succeeded 
him at Des Moines. Mr. Simpson has been 
Mr. Cox’s assistant and earlier was associated 
with Chic-O-Line Feed Mills, Hobart, Okla. 

According to Blatchford President James 
M. Flinn, Mr. Cox will serve in an execu- 
tive capacity, working with him and with 
Vice President Jack E. Sams. 


Breeding Stock Must 
Be Chosen With Care 


Selection of good breeding stock is the 
major requirement for success in sheep pro- 
duction, according to Fred Giesler, animal 
husbandryman at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Giesler said that sheep producers who 
follow a well-laid program can expect ex- 
cellent returns for their labor. Some of 
the essentials in sheep raising that the hus- 
bandryman stressed were: 


1) Feed a balanced ration of 50 per cent 
legume hay with liberal grain supplements. 
2) Plenty of pasture before marketing. 

3) Creep feed lambs both hay and grain. 
Cracked corn and oats is an excellent creep 
ration. 


4) Drench four times a year to curb para- 
sites. Dust to control ticks. 

Mr. Giesler said the farmer should pro- 
duce an early lamb crop to take advantage 
of the market in late June through July and 
August. 


CSC DIVIDEND 

Announcement of the payment of its 
first dividend in 1954 to stockholders of 
record on March 3 has been made by Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. of New York City. 
The dividend, 25 cents per share of com- 
mon stock, will be paid March 31, CSC said. 
Its last payment was 25 cents per share last 
December. 
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Free-flowing, granulated 
Hydropoid is easily mixed 
—handles the same as any 
other dry feed ingredient. 


EASY TO HANDLE 


HOG PROFITS UP 

Raising hogs should be profitable for 
Louisiana farmers this year, according to 
the Louisiana State University extension 
service. The service noted that early indica- 
tions point to a favorable market for swine 


raised in the Gulf South. 


Breidenbach Elevated 
By Commercial Sol 


Commercial Solvents Corp. of New York 
City has named R. W. Briedenbach as as- 
sistant general manager of its agricultural 
chemicals sales department, General Man- 
ager Clyde T. Marshall has revealed. Mr. 
Breidenbach formerly directed distribution 
development for CSC agricultural nitrogen. 

The new sales appointee joined CSC in 
1948 and previously served at its San Fran- 
cisco district office. He will headquarter in 
New York City. 


100% Dry Hydrogenated Fat 


Speed Up Your Output:- 


10 to 15 pounds of Hydropoid added to a 
ton of feed has given as much as 45% 
increase in production. 


Die costs have also been reduced. 


Will not turn rancid—needs no anti-oxi- 
dants—does not effect the stability of oil 
soluble vitamins. | 


Hydropoid is a 
can be mixed easily with other dry ingre- 


dients—no special equipment needed. 


Completely stable, 
Hydropoid withstands all 
warehouse temperatures 
—will not bleed into 
paper or cloth bags. 


Now being used successfully by many 
leading feed manufacturers. 


Write or Wire for prices and data. 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, 


_ HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Then there are nurses who are s> con- 
ceited that when they take a patient's puls>, 
they subtract 10 beats for their personality. 
* # 


Autobiography: a written record by a 
man of how he wished he had lived. 


* 


LONG WICK 


Kracked Korn 


CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


Two friends had just returned from fish- 
ing trips to different parts of the country. 

“Got a 375-pound tuna the first day out,” 
boasted the first. “How'd you do?” 

“Not very well,” replied the other. “All 
I got was a rusty lantern enscribed “Davey 
Jones, and the funny thing was the candle 
was still lit.” 

Visibly perturbed, the friend said, “Okay, 
chum. I'll chop 200 pounds off my tuna if 
you'll put the candle out in that lantern!” 


ROYAL FLUSH 

The landlady bounced into the dining 
room and planked the platter of extremely- 
thin sliced bread before her disgruntled 
boarders. 

“You did cut these, Mrs. O'Neil, didn’t 
you?” one inquired. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I certainly did.” 

“Okay,” the boarder  snickered, 
deal!” 


YOUR OWN NUTRITIONAL 


LABORATORY 


WITHOUT 
COST.... 


“TH 


You can have all the benefits of your own nutritional 
laboratory — without, cost — by making use of the com- 
pleie nutritional service offered by VyLactos Laboratories. 


The Formula service offered by our nutritional department’ 
is entirely personalized to give you “prescription feeds” 
designed for your particular needs and for your exclusive 
use. The service is completely confidential just as it 
would be if the formulas were developed in your own 
laboratory. We do not offer or suggest any general or 
blanket formulas. 


The obligation of the feed manufaciurer is to offer his 
customers feeds that are up to the last minute nutritionally 
and that will produce the most economical results. Let us 
help you fulfill this responsibility to your customers. 


WE WOULD WELCOME THE OPPORTUNITY TO SERVE YOU 


aclos LABORATORIES, INC. 


1901 East Euclid Avenue 
Des Moines 13, lowa — 


A toast to alcohol: it often makes one 
see double—and feel single! 
* * * 


CUTE NUMBER 
Inebriate: “Lady, you sure got two beau- 
tiful legs there.” 
Disturbed Damsel: do you know?” 
Inebriate: “I counted ‘em.” 
* 


Sign on a rendering plant in the West: 
“Your Friendly Used Cow Dealer.” 


* * 


UNFAIR TREATMENT 

Traffic Cop: “All right, lady, let’s have 
your driver's license!” 

Irate Lady: “How can I? You took it 
away from me last winter.” 

FAITHFUL 

Judge: “Hasn't your husband lived up to. 
his promises he made you during your 
courtship?” 

Plaintiff: “Ill say he has. Then he told 
me he wasn’t good enough for me, and he’s 
been proving it ever since!” 

& 
FULLY FERTILIZED 

Competition in crop production was 
never keener than between Farmer Brown 
and Farmer Jones. One day, Farmer Brown 
instructed his son to go over to Farmer 
Jones’ to borrow a tool. 

“Tell him I want that hatchet to remove 
some of our smaller carrots,” he instructed 
the lad. 

On returning empty-handed, the son re- 
ported: “Jones said he was awfully sorry he 
couldn’t let you have it “til tomorrow. He's. 
only part way through a cabbage.” 
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"The salesman was wrong, Marge- 
It'll only hold half a cow!" 


CARTOON BY TOWNSEND 
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MEW Book 


FOR JUNIOR FARMERS EVERYWHERE 


Something new has been added! 
The 8th annual Master Mix 
Junior Farmer Program is 
being announced in the popular 
“comic book” style. 


Shows and tells boys and 
girls how to feed, fit and 
show prize-winning animals, 


Developing 


America’s Farm Leaders 
of Tomorrow 


1953 State Winner Claud Tullos of Magee, Miss., 
Turoucu the Junior Farmer Program Master Mix Dealers help boys 


and girls maintain their interest in farming ... help them develop projects that 
will keep them happy and make them better farmers. Master Mix Dealers become 
friends of the family through this activity. They get acquainted with the feeders 
of tomorrow ... and earn good will that makes their business enjoyable as well 
as profitable. 

Schools, 4-H Clubs and FFA groups will receive this new sixteen-page 
booklet which gives complete information on feeding and fitting swine, beef and 
dairy animals. 

The Junior Farmer Program is an important activity on the farms of America. 
If you would like to be a part of this great program, write today for more information. 


Sig ns 3 Junior Farmer Foster Lampert of Garden Prairie, 


Ulinois, with his grand champion barrow at the 


McMILLEN FEED MILLS 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Burke on Business: 


Bad Debt Steps 


@ Whenever collections fall off, business- 
men (big and small) become very conscious 
of their accounts receivable. They start 
asking how they can claim bad deductions 
on their income tax returns. 

Under the law, code section 23 (K) and 
regulations, bad debts may be treated in 
either of two ways — 

1) By a deduction from gross income if 
they become worthless during the tax- 
able year. If a business debt is re- 
coverable only in part, deduction is 
allowable in an amount not in excess 

: of the part charged off within the 
taxable year. 

2) By deduction of a reasonable addition 
to a reserve for bad debts. 

Many feed dealers who should be on an 
accrual basis have been reporting on a cash 
basis for tax purposes. When accounts re- 
ceivable and inventory are substantial, tax- 
payers should report on an accrual basis. 
If they are on a cash basis they can be made 
to change if, in the opinion of the com- 
missioner, the cash basis does not truly re- 
flect income. 

The commissioner in the past has been 
reluctant to insist on changes where a busi- 
ness has been operating on a cash basis for 
a long time. There is no guarantee that he 
will continue to think along these lines. 

On a cash basis a bad debt deduction is 
not ‘allowed unless it represents an actual 
cash loss. If, for example, a feed dealer 
made a cash loan to another, it would be 
deductible when he found it to be uncol- 
lectible. 

If a feed dealer is an endorser (on the 
cash basis) and gives his own, note in pay- 
ment of his liability as an endorser, he may 
not deduct a bad debt until he pays his 
note. On an accrual basis he can deduct the 
amount of the note when it is given. 

Worthless debts arising from unpaid rent, 
interest, and similar items are not deductible 
unless the income such items represent has 
been reported for income tax purposes on 
the accrual basis. A landlord on a cash basis 
renting a place for $100 per month would 
report rents received for only the months 
collected. If the tenant paid nine months 
and went into bankruptcy owing three 
months’ rent, then the cash basis taxpayer 
would report $900 income only. The accru- 
al basis taxpayer would report $1,200 and 
be entitled to a bad debt deduction of $300 
giving him a net taxable income of $900, 
too. 

A business debt may be deducted in part 
when it is recoverable only in part. The 
uncollectible amount must be determined 
with reasonable certainty. If you determine 
$500 of a $1,000 account is uncollectible 
and charge off the $500 during the taxable 
year that is all you can deduct. Partial de- 
ductions are allowed for specific debts only. 
Under no circumstances are partial deduc- 
tions allowed for non-business debts. 

The internal revenue bureau has ruled 
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By GERALD BURKE 
The Feed Bag's Business Counselor 


the taxpayer need not write off part of a 
debt that has become partially worthless in 
the taxable year. Here’s a specific example— 

A customer of the taxpayer indebted to 
him in the amount of $1,200 goes into 
bankruptcy and a fair appraisal of the as- 
sets show that one-fourth of the amount 
due the taxpayer is recoverable. The tax- 
payer, if he wants to, can write off $900 
as a bad debt in the year his customer went 
bankrupt or he can postpone it until settie- 
ment is made. If in a subsequent year the 
assets of the bankrupt are disposed of and 
only 20 per cent (instead of the 25 per 
cent originally determined) or $240 is re- 
covered the taxpayer can deduct the $60 
he failed to recover as a loss. If he did not 
claim the $900 in the year his customer 
went bankrupt he will be entitled to claim 
$960 in the year the debt is finally closed 
out. 

The internal revenue code regulations 
provide that gain or loss is realized if a 
creditor buys in property for a debt. The 
gain or loss is measured by the difference 
between the amount of the obligations ap- 
plied to the purchase or bid price of the 
property and the fair market value of the 
property, provided the obligations surren- 
dered are capital or represent items as in- 
come by the creditor, code section 39.23 
(K)-3. 

Where the security held to satisfy a debt 
is sold for less than the amount of the debt 
either to the creditor or other purchaser and 
the balance is uncollectible — that portion 
may be deducted as a bad debt. 

The bureau allows a bad debt deduction 
where a debt is comprised. The difference, 
for example, between the face value of a 
note and the amount received in compro- 
mise may be deducted if it can be shown 
that the debtor had no assets to meet the 
remainder of his obligation. 

How can a businessman protect himself 
on sales he makes in one year that may go 
bad in another? 

The answer lies in setting up a Reserve 
for Bad Debts. 

Instead of claiming a deduction for speci- 
fic debts which have become worthless he 
may deduct, “ in the discretion of the com- 
missioner, a reasonable addition to a reserve 
for bad debts,” code section 39.23 (K)-1 
(A) (2). This method may be used only 
by a taxpayer reporting charge sales (or 
other debt creating transactions) and em- 
ploying a large number of accounts where 
credit has been extended to cover a con- 
siderable period of time. 

The regulations state that what is a “‘rea- 
sonable” addition for bad debts must be 
determined in the light of the facts and 
will vary between classes of business and 
with conditions of business prosperity. The 
taxpayer's past experience in prior years is 


a big factor in determining the reasonable- 
ness of additions to this reserve. 

For example — a feed dealer's books 
show that on the average about three per 
cent of the accounts receivable outstanding 
at the end of each year become worthless. 
(He may arrive at the average by going 
back and analyzing bad debt writeoffs dur- 
ing the past five, six (or more) years). 


GERALD BURKE 

At the end of 1952 the reserve was adjusted 
to $8,000. During 1953 accounts became 
bad to the extent of $6,000 and were 
charged to the reserve. Recoveries on bad 
debts of $1,000 were credited to the re- 
serve. The reserve balance is now reduced 
to $3,000, At the end of 1953 his accounts 
receivable were $400,000. Using the three 
per cent figure he should have a $12,000 
reserve. To build it up he would have to 
add $9,000 and this $9,000 would be his 
bad debt tax deduction for 1953. 

He might claim more than a $9,000 de- 
duction under extraordinary circumstances. 

Suppose, because of the imminent bank- 
ruptcy of a large customer, accounts out- 
standing at the end of 1953 are reasonably 
expected to become bad to the extent of 
$20,000. The proper addition to the re- 
serve for 1953 would be $17,000 ($20,000 
minus $3,000). Where there is an abnormal 
deduction the taxpayer should take great 
pains to record all the facts because he will 
undoubtedly be called upon later to explain 
it. 

Many taxpayers are vague as to how per- 
mission may be gotten to use the reserve 
method. If you report on an accrual basis 
and now write off bad debts as they may 
occur, you cannot change to the reserve 
method without first getting permission 
from the commissioner of internal revenue. 

Application for such permission must be 
made at least 30 days before the end of the 
taxable year for which the change is to be 
effective. If you are reporting on a calendar 
year for 1954 you must make application 
before Nov. 30, 1954. 

There are a great many advantages of 
using the reserve method. If you are contem- 
plating a change don’t wait until the very 
last minute. Start getting the facts now. 
Speak to other businessmen using the re- 
serve method. 
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This BS&B Bolted Steel Grain Tank installation was re- 
cently completed for the Hart Grain Company of Heartwell, 
Nebraska. It consists of four 11,776 bu. tanks, three 2,308 
bu. tanks, a 9’ x 15’ x 32’ head house and a scale house, 
for a total storage capacity of 54,028 bu. 


Wise Grain 


Operators Choose 


BOLTED STEEL 
GRAIN TANKS 
Because... 


FEATURES. 


1. Moisture and 
Vermin Proof! 


2. Greatest Fire 
Protection! 


3, Cleaner, Safer 
Grain Storage! 


4, Faster and 
Cheaper to Erect! 


5. More Economical 
To Operate! 


6, Lower Insurance 
Rates! 


OVER 60 YEARS 


7500 East 12th Street 


No Other Type of Grain Storage 
Gives Them ALL 6 Features! 


Grain men in all parts of the country are choosing BS&B Bolted 
Steel Grain Tanks whenever new storage capacity is needed, 
because they know that BS&B Tanks will give them a greater 
return on their investment than any other type of storage! 


BS&B Tanks are non-porous and are tightly sealed with rubber 
gaskets to make them absolutely vermin and moisture proof! 
Unlike wood or concrete, the steel walls cannot absorb moisture, 
nor can condensation or “sweating” occur when stored grain 
has an original moisture content of less than 13%. No more 
sticky or fermented grain...tanks empty clean! 


The steel construction of BS&B Tanks has other advantages, 
too, in providing the greatest possible protection from external 
fire hazards, and in virtually eliminating the possibility of 
spontaneous combustion from damp grains! Since they are 
safer, insurance rates on the contents are lower, too... in some 
instances as much as 35%! 


BS&B Tanks can be completely erected and in service within 
8 days after foundations are ready. Because of their better 
“keeping qualities”, grain does not have to be “turned” as 
frequently as with other types of storage. This means money 
saved on erection, and money saved on every day’s operation! 


Ideal For Fish and Vegetable Oils, Too! BS&B Bolted Steel 
Tanks have found wide use in certain geographical areas for the clean, 
safe storage of fish oils, p t oil, li d oil, flaxseed oil, cottonseed 
oil and molasses. Whatever and wherever your storage needs, BS&B 
Bolted Steel Tanks will meet your specifications—and at lower cost! Ask 
your BS&B Man...or write for complete information. 


Agricultural Division—Dept. |0-BY3 


Brack, s BrvSOn, INC. 


Kansas City 26, Mo. 


ASSOCIATE:.MEMBER, GRAIN AND FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
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DID 390 FEED 
UFACTURERS 


CHANGE 


There has to be a reason. 


And the real reason is... NFZ does a 
sufficiently better job as a coccidiostat 
to be noticed by the grower, feed 
dealer, and processor. It’s an accepted 
fact. NFZ is America’s most sought- 
after coccidiostat. 


So why wait any longer. If your com- 
pany would like additional data or 
information . .. write Feed Products 
Division, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. We’ll be glad to tell 
you the whole NFZ story. 
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Rocking-Chair Atmosphere 


Northern Illinois Dealer Creates It 


SPECIAL STAFF FEATURE 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


@ [lome away from home. That's the 


atmosphere that pervades Home Feed 


Co. at Cherry Valley, Ill., a tiny coun- 
try hamlet located eight miles east of 
Rockford. 

Here, when the farmer comes to 
town, it’s almost a cinch that before 
leaving he'll find his way to the office 
of Joseph Bennett, owner-operator of 
this prospering feed concern. The visit 
may be only to “chew the fat,” but in 
any case, he’s always welcome. 

“Never known people who have 
more to talk about or more on their 
minds than the farmer,” confided ami- 
able Mr. Bennett. “Around here 
they'll discuss anything at the drop of 
a hat. And while that might not seem 
to have any connection with business, 
when there’s feed to be bought, the 
fellows who usually drop in for a chat 
come back here to get their supplies.” 

Joseph Bennett's observations have 
been molded by 15 years’ experience 
in retailing feed in two communities. 
In 1938, he joined with John Larson 
in opening a store in Rockford. With 
a couple of thousand dollars of hard- 
earned savings and a loan on an insur- 
ance policy, the venture was launched. 

In 1940, the firm moved to Cherry 
Valley, right in the midst of the farm 
country it was serving. Mr. Bennett 
and Partner Larson bought out the 
estate of Charles Highland and com- 
menced to build anew. 

“The first day out here, we didn’t 
see a customer,” related Mr. Bennett. 
“That was in April, 1940. After our 
regular customers got accustomed to 
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the idea that we'd moved from Rock- 
ford, things picked up considerably. 
It was a real struggle, though.” 

Mr. Larson sold out his interest in 
Home Feed Co. to his partner in 1950. 
Since then, Mr. Bennett has operated 
the firm on his own, with the help of 
three employes. Woodrow Bucey has 
served the company since it moved to 
Cherry Valley. Victor Manson came 
on in 1945, and Mr. Bennett added 
Fred Zumbragel to his staff last year. 


From the outset, the accent at Home 
Feed Co. has been on business hospi- 
tality. The farmer, isolated as he often 
is from social contact, looks to his 
weekly trips to town for companion- 
ship. The old pot-bellied stove in 
Joseph Bennett's office is a favorite 
tarrying place for his conversation- 
loving farm friends. 


“Joe’s a great fellow,” was the com- 


FRIENDLY Joseph Bennett, 
below, takes extreme pride 
in the homey atmosphere of 
his Home Feed Co. at Cherry 
Valley in northern Illinois. His 


neat plant also is shown. 


ment expressed to the writer by one 
livestock owner who dropped in to 
purchase his feeding needs. “We try 
to keep him busy, and he keeps us 
pretty well posted on what's going on 
around Cherry Valley.” 


That same respect for this busy feed 
dealer was professed by Louie Mattson, 
a former feed man, who, at 76, still 
finds farming an invigorating occupa- 
tion. “Joe knows his business,” Mr. 
Mattson proclaimed. “But I'd like to 
know where he gets his patience. He 
puts up with a lot from us farmers.” 


But if Joseph Bennett “puts up” 
with any inconveniences, the return 
in sales is just compensation. Last year, 
this soft spoken merchant grossed 
nearly $150,000 from feed supplies, a 
tidy figure for a firm that must com- 
pete with a number of larger com- 
panies in nearby Rockford. Income 
was boosted considerably over that 
figure through Mr. Bennett's facilities 
for handling grain. 


In northern Illinois, where sub- 
freezing temperatures are not uncom- 
mon, coal is a profitable sideline. 
Home Feed Co. keeps one wing of 
its warehouse well stocked with fuel 
supplies. 


Mr. Bennett believes he can best 
accommodate his customers by carry- 
ing as many brands of feed as the 
farmer requests. In his inventory he 
counts Murphy concentrates, Nutrena, 
Swift, Ful-O-Pep, and limited supplies 
of molasses pellet feeds, Peebles’ whey 
products, Royster fertilizer, Badger 
brand seed, and dog food. 


Small quantities of insecticides, rat- 
icide, and medicinals are stocked with 
Dr. Salsbury’s and Dr. LeGear’s medi- 
cations the fastest movers. 


Hog and cattle feeds are Mr. Benn- 
ett’s “best sellers.” In addition to his 
lines of commercially-manufactured ra- 
tions, he produces a growing mash and 
an egg mash which is marketed under 
his own brand name, Home Mix. 


Deliveries are made on request, but 
are not encouraged. No charges for 
orders under minimum tonnage are 


(Concluded on page 69) 
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TO INOCULATE 
LEGUMES... 


EVERY 


to advise farmers to inoculate every legume planting even 
though the same crop has grown on the same land before. 
Bacteria left over in the soil often lose their power, or are 
killed by drouth, wet weather and sour soil. 


Inoculation Costs So Little 


that an 8-pound-per-acre yield increase in soybeans, for 
example, more than pays for the NITRAGIN and the 
little work required. 


Inoculation Can Pay So Big 


in yield increase, higher quality, and soil benefits—even 
though the same crop grew on the land last year—that 
agricultural authorities agree, “Skipping inoculation is 
not worth the risk.” 


It Pays to Sell NITRAGIN 


because more farmers buy NITRAGIN every year than 
all other inoculants put together. Both you and your 
customers profit when you recommend NITRAGIN for 
every pound of legume seed. NITRAGIN is a good profit 
item, and NITRAGIN signs and displays draw extra 
trade to your store. 


Fresh Warehouse Stocks Conveniently Near You 


HAND OUT THIS NEW 
SOYBEAN BOOKLET! 


“Why Inoculate Soybeans Every 
Time?” warns farmers how leftover 
bacteria in the soil can cheat them. 
Facts supported by summary of experi- 
ment station findings. Illustrated, 8 
pages, 2 colors. Write for a good 
supply to hand to farmers. 


‘The NITRAGIN Company 


3207 W. Custer Ave., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
Export by Dummann World Trade Co., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
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Moorhead Seed & 
Grain Co., Moorhead, 
Minn. 


For Your Particular 
Needs, Consult Us 


Feed Mills, Elevators and Seed 
Plants—designed and built to 
your exclusive needs. 


Let us help you solve your 
problem. Write us in confi- 
dence. 


T. IBBERSON COMPANY 


Eng linee rs and Contractors Minneapolis, Minn 


‘INDUSTRIAL 
CLEANER VACUUM 


ELEVATOR LEGS 


ALUMINUM 
BAG 
CONVEYOR 


VERTICAL FEED 
MIXER 


YOUR 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
mee quality, low-cost 


EQUIPMENT 
‘and SUPPLIES: 


Catalog. 100 pages of oe 
for your tree copy now! if 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT | co. 


1316J Sherman Ave., Evanston, 1!'. 


ALUMINUM ELEVATOR 


ELECTRIC TRUCK 
HOIST 


HAMMERMILL 
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News of the 


Selected for Its Interest to Feed Men 


Seed Trade 


Vernal Alfalfa Being 
Tested This Year 


Vernal, a new high-yielding alfalfa, will 
be distributed to farmers this spring for 
trial purposes, L. F. Graber, agronomist at 
the University of Wisconsin, has reported. 

“Vernal is better than Ranger in several 
respects,” Mr. Graber reported. “It is more 
winter-hardy and_ wilt-resistant. Vernal 
stands at the top in yields, excelling Ranger 
by a considerable margin. 

“A grazing trial in Wisconsin has shown 
the Vernal alfalfa maintained its stand far 
better than Ranger when grown with 
bromegrass and grazed for two seasons,” the 
agronomist said. “Vernal is by no means a 
perfect alfalfa, but it does offer a lot of 
promise.” 


Ohio Advises Oat 
Types for Planting 


Recommendations for the planting of 
five oat varieties during 1954 have been 
issued by D. R. Dodd, extension agrono- 
mist at Ohio State University. 

Varieties resistant to race 7 stem rust are 
Missouri 0-025, Ajax, and Andrew, while 
Clinton 59 and Shelby have been listed as 
resistant to race 8 stem rust. Mr. Dodd ad- 
vised eastern oat growers to divide their 
acreage between the varieties resistant to 
the two strains. 

Clintland, a new variety which will be 
ready for general planting by 1956, is par- 
ticularly well adapted for Ohio soil, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dodd. It is said to be more re- 
sistant to disease than presently available 
Cats. 


Careful Seeding Is 
Alfalfa Crop ‘Must’ 


Top quality alfalfa seed is of little value 
to the farmer if he hasn’t learned how to 
plant it properly. That's the opinion of 
F. W. Duffee, agricultural engineer at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Duffee said alfalfa should be planted 
at least a half-inch below surface if the seed 
is to escape hazards of wind and heat. Sur- 
face seeding is ideal for green house plant- 
ings, but field conditions make such prac- 
tices risky, he advised. 

“The best method is to drop the seed 
between the front and rear gangs of a cor- 
rugated roller with corrugations about two 
inches wide and 114 inches deep,” he said, 
referring to planting methods. Another good 
practice employs the roller with corruga- 
tions four inches wide and two inches deep. 

“One of the most important factors in 
establishing a stand is to control accurately 
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the depth of seeding so as to obtain shallow 
seeding,” the engineer cautioned. 


EXPORT VETCH 


Sale of nearly 1414 million pounds of 
common vetch seed for export has been re- 
vealed by the Department of Agriculture. 
Buyer was Sinason Teicher Inter-American 
Grain Corp., New York City. 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 


about the time-saving and 
power-saving features 


New Hybrid Series Is 
Planted in Wisconsin 


Wisconsin seed producers this year will 
grow a new hybrid corn series ranging in 
maturity from 90 to 117 days, according to 
Norman Neal, University of Wisconsin agro- 
nomist. Mr. Neal said the varieties would 
be available for general farm planting in 
195%. 

Two of the new types are a red dent and 
yellow dent cross. One, W335A, has a 90- 
day maturity. The second, W435, matures 
in 100 days. The third new variety, W642, 
has 117-day maturity. 


SCHUTTE 
INSTANT-SCREEN-CHANGE HAMMER MILL 


Here’s news about the greatest Hammer 
Mill ever built ...a New Schutte Ham- 
mer Mill that is shattering performance 
records in both production and custom 
gtinding, with huge savings in power 
and time. 

Not only does it feature the fastest 
known screen change, but it is unmatched 
in ruggedness and stamina. 

World-renowned Patented Adjusta- 
ble Hammers, clean-sweep suction, space- 
saving compactness, highly-serviceable 
simplicity . . . these are some of the Schutte 
features that no other mill can offer. 

If you own or operate hammer mills, 
you'll want this fact-filled bulletin de- 


scribing the complete line of New 
Schutte Instant-Screen-Change Hammer 
Mills. It’s yours for the asking. No obli- 
gation whatsoever. Write. 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Famous Schutte Hammer Mills and Replacement Parts 


27 CLYDE AVE. e 


BUFFALO 15, 
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—Broiler 


(Continued from page 49) 


public is the first, large departmentized 
feed store in San Angelo. 

Outside of the office, the new building 
has 3,200 square feet of floor space. Island 
displays, such as those employed by grocery 
supermarkets, feature the merchandising lay- 
cut. Each island 1s devoted to a particular 
type of animal ration, clearly marked by an 
oversized picture of the animal surrounded 
by various sizes of sacked feed. Prices of 
all items are prominently shown. 


“One thing I like about departments in a 
store,” Mr. Balch confided, “is the ease 
with which you can handle a number of 
customers. The display counters are my 
salesmen. If the feeder is at all acquainted 
with our products, it’s a simple job for him 
to pick up what he wants and file an order 
at the counter.” 

Large, wide aisles between displays and 
neat arrangement are a must with this feed 
man. “I don’t believe in cluttering up a 
store with a lot of duplicate merchandise,” 
Mr. Balch stated emphatically. “We keep 
enough feed in front to handle small orders. 


If the purchase gets up over 200 pounds or 
so, we fill the order from our warehouse 
stock.” 

The plant department is another addition 
to Mr. Balch’s business which had been for- 
merly overlooked. ; 

“This is one phase of business I had 
never considered at the old place,” he re- 
marked, referring to the original store. “But 
it's a profitable sideline, especially for a 
store located in a fairly large city like San 
Angelo.” 

At present, there are 10 employes on the 
feed store payroll. All are familiar with the 
feed business and a few are college gradu- 
ates. If the rancher has a feeding problem, 
Mr. Balch has only to beckon to one of 
his men to obtain a suggestion or solution. 

Angelo Feed & Supply Co. retails only 
Purina feed. It also sells large quantities of 
Mathison fertilizer and handles a number 
of brands of insecticides and animal reme- 
dies. 

All large orders of feed are delivered. 
Two trucks constantly are busy servicing 
delivery customers. 

Mr. Balch gives up much of his day 
time hours to the conduct of civic affairs. 
He is a member of the San Angelo school 


The Barnyard Gate 


CARTOON BY MANSFIELD 


And this little piggy cried ‘Ezra Taft Benson’ all the way home!”’ 


board, an official of the chamber of com- 
merce, and heads up the annual livestock 
show and rodeo. Still his business hasn’t 
suffered. He considers such acitvities nec- 
essary to the conduct of a full life. 

The impetus behind Angelo Feed & Sup- 
ply’s growth? According to this capable 
businessman, it’s been “quality products, 
fair prices, rock-bottom integrity, and a 
willingness to take a chance.” 

Risk-taking, as Marion Balch so aptly 
phrased it, is the core of the American free 
enterprise system. The soundness of his 
thinking has survived the acid test. In San 
Angelo, Tex., selling the cattle rancher on 
the merits of broiler raising is characteristic 
of the kind of inventiveness that has paid 
big dividends for Angelo Feed & Supply Co. 


Boost in Yields Is 
Urged for Soybeans 


Wider use of fertilizer and later planting 
would help the southern soybean producer 
increase acreage yields, according to soil 
specialists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In tests carried out over the past three 
years in Louisiana and North Carolina, 
USDA found additions of lime, phosphate, 
and potash to be most beneficial to soybean 
production. 

In the Louisiana tests, fertilizer-treated 
plots returned 35 bushels per acre against 
21 bushels on untreated land, USDA said. 
Similar results were recorded in North 
Carolina where unfertilized beans yielded 
22 bushels per acre against 34.4 bushels on 
the lime-fertilized soil. 

The soil specialitts also said that later 
planting dates generally helped increase 
production efficiency. Planting dates may 
vary from May 1 in Mississippi to as late 
as June 15 in Florida. Average yields in the 
South, they noted, are about six bushels 
lers per acre than the national average. 


Egg Month Promotion 
Stabilizes Prices 


January “egg month,” a Poultry & Egg 
National Board promotion, was a potent 
factor in stabilizing egg prices during the 
31-day period of plentiful production, ac- 
cording to Don W. Lyon, PENB general 
manager. He reckoned that the promotion 
broughe at least a million dollars in pub- 
licity to eggs. 

Even though production was 2'/4. per 
cent higher, prices were up half-a-cent a 
dozen over Jan. 15, 1953, Mr. Lyon re- 
ported. This average farm price, nation- 
wide, was 46.3 cents. 

State “egg month” committees paced the 
national promotion, with officals, news- 
papers, magazines, radio and TV, and other 
media all assisting in the campaign. Feed 
industry firms and organizations in fields 
allied to poultry cooperated in the big “eat 
more eggs” drive. 


PRICES DECLINE 

Prices of Kentucky land dropped 10 per 
cent in value from November, 1952, to 
November of last year, the Department of 
Agriculture has revealed. Authorities noted 
that farm sales were fewer than in any year 
since 1939. 
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(Continued from page 65) 


assessed. For this service, Home Feed has 
two trucks, one which is used primarily for 
delivering coal. 

Home Feed Co.'s credit business is small. 
Mr. Bennett estimates that approximately 65 
per cent of his customers pay cash for their 
wares. His books show average accounts 
receivable of less than $6,000 a month, and 


the majority of credit customers are on 30- Choline 


day payment. Only a few are carried for as 
long as 90 days. 

Discounts of $2 a ton on carload sales 
are encouraged and produce many large 
orders. Few sales promotions, other than 
those sponsored by feed manufacturers, are 
used. 

Telephone orders are extremely impor- 
tant to this feed man’s profit picture. “But 
our service is horrible,” Mr. Bennett con- 
fided. “We could do a much larger busi- 
ness if we could get some more lines into 
Cherry Valley,” he explained. 

Up-to-date equipment, maintained in A-1 
condition, is constantly in use. Home Feed 
owns a new Bryant 18-inch hammer mill 
and a one-ton Challenge mixer. Charges of 
12 cents per 100 pounds for fine grinding 
and 10 cents for coarse are assessed. 

Mr. Bennett’s physical plant is of cor- 
rugated iron construction. His warehouse, 
with four double loading doors, runs parallel 
to a spur of the North Western railroad 
system. He has adequate parking facilities 
immediately off Illinois highway No. 5. 

Mr. Bennett keeps his own books. For- 
merly, his daughter assisted him in billing 
and accounting. His son-in-law, Vernon 
Wilt, recently discharged from the Air 
Force, is understudying Mr. Bennett and 
will eventually assume more responsibility, 
according to the owner. 

While Mr. Bennett has not seen fit to do 
any appreciable volume of newspaper ad- 
vertising, he does absorb part of the costs 
of high school publications with annual in- 
stitutional ads. 

Joseph Bennett's homespun attitude makes 
sense. At Home Feed Co. in Cherry Valley, 
Ill., building profits means the same thing 
as building friendships — friendships that 
foretell a rosy picture of continuing pros- 
perity. 


Turkey Group Boosts 
Its Pledge to PENB 


A $10,000 increase over last year in the 
sum it will turn over to the Poultry & Egg 
National Board for promotional purposes 
has been announced by the National Turkey 
federation. The group will invest $25,000 
in PENB this year, compared to $15,000 
in 1953, 

Other goals announced by PENB’s gen- 
eral finance chairman, Hugh Gordon of 
Marion, Iowa, include: 

Feed and grain dealers, $15,000; hatch- 
eries, $90,000; feed and supplement manu- 
facturers, $33,000; poultry product retailers, 
$15,000; and poultry product processors 
and distributors, $35,000. 
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Ultra-Life Laboratories 


THEY'RE ALL 6000, BUT 
HOW DO THEY WORK TOGETHER 


Glance through this issue of The Feed Bag. Note the attention- 
compelling ads for various feed ingredients. It is possible that 
any of them may improve your feeds. 


But which to choose? Will any one do the job? How will 
it work in combination with other ingredients? And is it possible 
or worthwhile to try to mix a few ounces of the product into a 
ton of feed? 


Question, questions, questions! What are the answers? 


Let your answer be “Ultra-Life.” In one easy-to-mix bag of an 
Ultra-Life Product is contained complete feed fortification, every 
ingredient tested in combination with the others, and every new 
product, also tested to see if it will make for improvement. 


Feed manufacturers using Ultra-Life products are making feeds 
equal to any on the market, regardless of price. Many are increasing 
their volume, in spite of today’s scramble for business. Why not 
see where Ultra-Life fits into your picture? 


? 


Main Office and Plant © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
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ULTRA-LIFE pRODUCTS 
| to help make peiter feeds 
ULTRA-LIFE SERVICES 
to help increase sales 
and where can any feed manufacturer find 
| S selling services that compare with those offered by 
NS Ultra-Life? why don’t you get details? 


| NEGLECT 
ELEVATOR HEADS 


They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES 


BUT IF A CHOKE OCCURS 
EXAMINE HEAD PULLEY IMMEDIATELY 


Several recent fires have occurred 
from failure to do so. 


If too hot for hand cool with water 
or CTC or CO, extinguisher fluid. 


For Cattle and Sheep Feed 
RUMEN-plus contains live, natural 
i and cultured concentrate made from 
natural microflora in a neutral carrier 
obtained from mature healthy cattle, plus 
cultured additives which stimulate nor- 
mal rumination. 


IF BELT IS SMOKING FLOOD IT. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE 
PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 


@ For better feed utilization. 
@ To help prevent bloat. 


@ For use in Anorexia (loss of or 
poor appetite). 


© To establish early normal u- | Put “KICK” in Your Feeds 


mination, and faster growth in 
calves. 


@ To aid in eliminating aon- Use “liple-Fifty 
infectious diarrhea (scours). 
®@ Following treatment that may 


impair normal rumen function. -Pratt’s Dried Fish 


SOLUBLE CONCENTRATE 


v 50% 


Condensed Fish Solubles 
¥ 50% Soybean Oil Meal 


Especially prepared in 
dry form for economical 
fortification of ruminate feeds. 

Biologically controlled 
to assure quality and safety. 


¥V 50% Minimum Protein Guarantee 


Write 


for Information and Formulas 
For Inquiries Address 


| W. C. PRATT CO., INC. 
| WVi-D-Co of Dried 


DIVISION OF HOOSIER SOYBEAN MILLS, INC. | 20 North Wacker Drive 
| Chicago 6, Ill. Phone Franklin 2-7755 


MARION, INDIANA 
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header Service Pages 


Dawe’s Has New Data 
On Its Fortifiers 


New literature describing improvements 
in its line of Enricho feed fortifiers is ready 
for distribution, according to Dawe’s Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Chicago. Explained are the 
six vitamin-antibiotic-trace mineral formu- 
lations which make up the Enricho line. 

The new brochure is entitled “Specific 
Fortification for Specific Rations” and con- 
tains sample feed formulas to illustrate the 
use of the fortifiers in poultry, swine, beef, 
and dairy rations. 

Dawe’s 10-pound Enricho packages were 
designed to contain recommended nutrients 
for mixing ton-batches of feed, the brochure 
discloses. The packages are packed six to a 
carton for convenience in handling. Feed 
men should circle Reader Service No. 10 
for copies of Dawe’s brochure. 


Offer Closing Facts 
On Small Paper Bags 


An illustrated bulletin describing how its 
machines close small paper bags is now be- 
ing distributed by Union Special Machine 
Co., Chicago industrial sewing machine 
manufacturer. 

Union’s new booklet, “Here’s How to 
Close Small Paper Bags,” puts stress on 
speed and economy in bag-sewing opera- 
tions. Its machines, adapted for small bag 
work, are pictured and explained. 

Feed men interested in obtaining a copy 
of Union’s new brochure should circle 
Reader Service No. 5. 


INSECT PROTECTION 
A new folder describing the role of its 
fumigants in grain protection against insects 
and rodents is offered feed men by Douglas 
Chemical Co. of Kansas City. The eight- 
page brochure is illustrated and may be ob- 
tained by circling Reader Service No. 8. 


ad Circle the numbers 
which apply to the » 
offers that interest 
o you. Then tear out 
the card and mail it. 
° Many other Reader * 
“ Service offers appear 


on other pages — 

* don’t miss them! 

* © © © 
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SEED PROTECTANT 

Development of a new wheat seed pro- 
tectant has been announced by California 
Spray-Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 
The product, Sanocide, contains 40 per 
cent hexachlorobenzene. For complete de- 
tails on the new seed protectant, circle 
Reader Service No. 4. 


Tri Associates Sells 
New Milk Replacer 


Distributors of its new 50 per cent calf 
milk replacer will receive optimum sales as- 
sistance under a new promotion program. ac- 
cording to Tri Associates, Inc., Minneapolis, 
manufacturers of Tri brand calf foods. 
Handlers of the new product will be helped 
by a field representative in contacting feed 
retailers, and the firm will pay the full cost 
of first mailings to feed users, Tri an- 
nounced. 

Grade A brand milk replacer is packed 
in 25-pound premium galvanized buckets, 
and in 50 and 100-pound fiber drums, It is 
claimed to contain 20 milligrams of Aureo- 
mycin per pound of feed. Distributors in- 
terested in full details on Tri’s milk replacer 
promotion program, as well as other Tri 
calf food products, should circle Reader 
Service No. 7. 

FAT ANTIOXIDANT 

The role of its anti-oxidant in the stabili- 
zation of rendered animal fats is the subject 
of “Key to Feed Markets for Animal Fats,” 
recently published by Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. Explained 
is the process by which the liquid anti-oxi- 
dant is added to animal fats to prevent 
rancidity. Readers who want copies should 
circle Reader Service No. 12. 


Supplement Tablets 
Developed by Ewing 


Antibiotic and vitamin supplementation 
of both liquid and dry calf feeds is sure and 
easy with its new Kalf-Lift tablets, according 
to Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif. The 
tablets are designed to be fed one per calf 
per day. 

Ewing noted that each tablet contains 
6,250 USP units of vitamin A; 1,500 IC 
units of vitamin D; 62.5 milligrams of nia- 
cin; and 10 millligrams of antibiotic feed 
supplement. The tablets can be mixed in 
milk or milk replacer or crumbled over dry 
feeds. 

Kalf-Lift tablets are strip-packed in boxes 
of 24. For complete information and prices, 
circle Reader Service No. 15. 


PACKAGE TOOLS 
Production of two new packaged tool sets, 
Wall-Klip sockets and Klip-Tite wrenches, 
designed to aid in merchandising more 
home tools has been announced by Indestro 
Mfg. Corp., Chicago. Indestro says the two 
features of the packages are easy display for 
self-service and bracket holders for con- 
venient workshop location. Complete dealer 
information may be had by circling Reader 
Service No. 6. 


ELECTRONIC DETECTOR 

Marketing of a new electronic metal de- 
tector said to be capable of signaling the 
presence of the most minute metal particles 
has been announced by Dings Electronics, 
Inc., Milwaukee. Dings’ detector is said to 
provide fully automatic rejection of foreign 
matter in the handling of both bulk and 
packaged materials. For complete details, 
interested feed men should circle Keader 
Service No. 11. ; 


Tear Out Along Line—Drop in the Mail 
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Other Reader Service Items Appear Throughout This Issue 


Welding Safety Is 
Theme of Booklet 


A set of rules covering safe practices in 
welding has been published by Mill Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago. The agen- 
cy noted that fires caused by improper use 
of welding and cutting torches are on the 
increase and that intensified safety measures 
are essential. 

Feed plant operators and elevator man- 
agers who utilize welding equipment in their 
places of business may obtain copies of the 
new rule publication by circling Reader 
Service No. 9. 

PLASTIC HOVER 

Production of a new “see-all” plastic 
hover for types of infrared brooders has 
been revealed by Rhinehart Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The Rhinehart hover is 
made of semi-transparent plastic and permits 
a constant view of chicks and poults under 
the lights. Complete dealer information may 
be had by circling Reader Service No. 2. 

BIN-DICATOR CATALOG 

Availability of a new catalog which de- 
scribes and illustrates its full line of pres- 
sure-actuated bin level indicators has been 
revealed by Bin-Dicator Co., Detroit. Bin- 
Dicator’s new 20-page booklet includes in- 
formation relative to installation of the 
firm’s latest storage bin indicators. For com- 
plete dealer information and a copy of Bin- 
Dicator’s booklet, circle Reader Service 
No. 1. 

NEW CONVEYOR 

Announcement of the availability of a 
new box car and truck unloader which also 
flattens bags for easier storage has been 
made by Flexoveyor Mfg. Co. of Denver. 
The new equipment is powered by a 114- 
horsepower gear motor, which drives the 
bag flattener and unloading conveyor at a 
speed of 120 feet per minute. Full particulars 
on Flexoveyor’s unloader may be had by 
circling Reader Service No. 13. 


GRATE MAGNET 

Marketing of a new magnetic grate de- 
signed for use in throats of hoppers or in 
floor openings has been announced by 
Homer Mfg. Co., Inc., Lima, Ohio. The 
grate features Alnico No. 6 magnetized bars. 
For complete descriptive literature, circle 
Reader Service No. 14. 


Premium Stamps Will 
Be Given by Archer 


Trading stamps shortly will be given 
farmers with their purchases of its Booster 
feeds, according to Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis. Division Manager Earl 
Branson said the firm would use special 
coupons on its feed sacks which bear trad- 
ing stamp values and are exchangable for 
quality premiums. 

Archer is using Gold Bond stamps, a 
popular midwestern series, and its feed 
coupons can be used in combination with 
stamps issued by other types of retail busi- 
nesses in acquiring premiums. 

Retailers in the Midwest who would like 
additional details on Booster feeds and the 
trading stamp program should circle Reader 
Service No. 18. 


MILL PATENT 

A patent was issued Feb. 16 to Arthur 
Nickle, Nickle Engineering of Saginaw, 
Mich., covering an automatic screen changer 
for hammer mills, the Nickle company has 
revealed. The mechanism is motorized for 
push-button operation. For details on the 
Nickle patent, circle Reader Service No. 16. 


SQ CONCENTRATE 

Marketing of a sulfaquinoxaline 50 per 
cent concentrate for use in poultry drinking 
water has been announced by American 
Scientific Laboratories, Inc., Madison, Wis. 
The new product is packed in two ounce, 
eight ounce, and one gallon sizes. For com- 
plete details, circle Reader Service No. 17. 


Circle What You Want on Other Side 
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If Mailed in the 
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Why Lassen Process 
Is Valuable Told 


Informative new literature describing the 
value of the Lassen process in manufactur- 
ing condensed fish solubles is offered feed 
producers by Lassen Process of Terminal 
Island, Calif. The data describe the role of 
the patented system to produce top-grade 
solubles. 

Dr. Sven Lassen developed his process in 
1939. It is protected by two United States 
patents. Among the advantages claimed for 
it are that it protects both stickwater and 
the finished product against spoilage, makes 
possible concentration to high vitamin con- 
tent, and removes water by low-temperature 
vacuum evaporation. 

Manufacturers who would like copies of 
Lassen Process’ literature should circle Read- 
er Service No. 19. 


Geasey Now Offering 
Fermentation Item 


S. E. Geasey, veteran feed industry sales 
executive, now is exclusive sales agent for 
Solubles, Inc., which processes a grain fer- 
mentation solubles product, he has an- 
nounced. Mr. Geasey will headquarter in 
Chicago. 

The product whose sales he is directing 
is GFS No. 60, a dark brown liquid claimed 
to contain 60 to 65 per cent solids. It is 
designed for use in registered formula feeds. 

For complete specification data and price 
information, circle Reader Service No. 20. 


Soybean Inoculation 
Is Nitragin’s Theme 


The importance of inoculating soybeans 
is the subject of a new booklet published by 
the Nitragin Co. of Milwaukee. Fresh inocu- 
lation, the firm notes in the publication, 
often boosts yields several bushels per acre. 

Only a few minutes’ time and 10 cents 
worth of material will inoculate soybeans for 


_an acre, the booklet claims. For a specimen 


copy of Nitragin’s new publication, circle 
Reader Service No. 21. 
TRACK SCALES 

A new four-section railroad track scale 
has been marketed by Howe Scale Co., 
Rutland, Vt., the firm has announced. 
Twenty-five standard models are offered. 


For copies of a new booklet describing the 


railroad track scales, circle Reader Service 
No. 22. 


ANSWER THE CALL... 


SERVE/ 
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NEW 


Slow Speed Molasses Mixer installation: North- 
west Co-operative Mills, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The mixing chamber 
with cover removed, 
showing the counter- 
rotating paddles which 
gently mix ingredients. 


Side view of mixer: 1. 
Flat belt conveyor feed- 
er with gear motor and 
chain drive. 2. Motor 
reducer unit. 3. Roller 
chain drive. 4. Oil tight 
chain guard. 


THE STRONG-SCOTT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


SINCE IES7, NY 


QCoTy 


“Everything for Every Grain Elevator, Feed Plant and Cereal Mill” 
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SLOW SPEED 
MOLASSES MIXER 


ADDITION TO FEED MIXER LINE 
ANNOUNCED BY STRONG-SCOTT 


The manufacture of a new, high-capacity 
Slow Speed Molasses Mixer has been an- 
nounced by the Strong-Scott Manufacturing 
Company. 

In making the announcement, R. R. Strong, 
chairman of Strong-Scott’s Committee « on 
New Product Devel- 

opment, said: “Strong- 
Scott decided to de- 
sign and manufacture 
this machine for two 
reasons. First, the in- 
crease in the use of 
light and relatively 
bulky ingredients in 


Strong 
feed has created a definite market for a high 


capacity mixer. Second, the increased use of 
rolled grains has necessitated the develop- 
ment of a slow speed mixer which won't 
agitate or beat the grain to a point where the 
fragile flakes are ground up.” 


Handles 24 Tons Per Hour 
The high capacity of the Strong-Scott Slow 
Speed Molasses Mixer permits use of bulky 
ingredients of a low specific gravity such as 
beet pulp or rolled grains. The mixer easily 
handles 24 tons of this material per hour. 


Gentle Mixing Action 
The Mixer’s slow speed (71 RPM as com- 
pared to 1200 RPM of standard mixers) sub- 
jects ingredients to a gentle mixing rather 
than a beating. This helps preserve the vis- 
ual identity of the actual ingredients in the 
finished product. 


45% to 50% Molasses Application 

A higher percentage of molasses application 
is possible with this mixer. As it is designed 
to handle bulky ingredients which are highly 
absorbent, the Slow Speed Mixer will yield 
a 45% to 50% application by weight. Standard 
mixers, confined to less absorbent ingredients, 
apply only 15% to 20%. 


g.ow_sPaee For a New Product Bulle- 
: Motasses Mixer 


tin on the Strong-Scott Slow 
Speed Molasses Mixer and 
auxiliary equipment write 


THE STRONG-SCOTT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Te 431 Taft Street N. E. 
| MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 
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@ Jt was in 1913 that Dr. E. V. 
McCollum, feeding what was consid- 
ered an excellent diet to white rats at 
the University of Wisconsin, observed 
an outstanding lack of health in his 
animals. By all known standards, the 
purified diet of carbohydrate, protein, 
fat, and minerals should have produced 
fine, sturdy rats. 


But instead, the rodents lost weight, 
stopped growing, and developed a 
serious eye disease. Dr. Lafayette Men- 
del, conducting similar feeding experi- 
ments at Yale University, witnessed 
the same effects. 


In an effort to restore vigor and 
vitality to his white rats, Dr. Mc- 
Collum added butterfat to their diets. 
The results of the experimental sup- 
plementation were equally surprising 
— but much more gratifying. When 
the rats received butterfat shortly after 
onset of the disease, they recovered 
weight, began to grow, and regained 
normal vision. 


The butterfat, Dr. McCollum rea- 
soned, contained something more be- 
sides the known elements to which 
man had been accrediting sound 
health. This “something” he called 
“fat soluble vitamin A,” consummating 
the first isolation and identification of 
an individual vitamin, the tiny health- 
giving compounds which were to rev- 
olutionize nutritional practices in the 
years to follow. 


Dr. McCollum, however, was not 
the first scientist to give the name 
“vitamin” to these amazing “un- 
knowns” that in 40 years’ time have 
become American household words. 
Dr. Casimir Funk, a European chem- 
ist who had cured white rats of beri- 
beri disease with administration of a 
bran husk extract, is credited with 
evolving the term “vitamine.” 


Dr. Funk first called the extract 
“vitamine,” taking the Latin word for 
life, “vita,” and combining it with 
“amines,” or the name for chemical 
compounds which seemed to be related 
to the newly discovered factors. ““Vita- 


mines,” Dr. Funk realized, were com- 


pounds essential to life. 
Prior to Dr. Funk’s naming of these 


e74e 


How Vital Vitamin 


lts History, Progress, Synthesis Told 


health-builders, Dr. Frederick Hop- 
kins of Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, had identified vitamins as “‘acces- 
sory food factors” while conducting 
experiments similar to Dr. McCollum’s 
in 1906. 

The “e” in the name “vitamines” 
was soon dropped: first, because the 
relationship between vitamins and the 
amines could not be established, and 
second, because association of “vita- 
mines” with drugs using the suffix 
“ine,” such as morphine, strychnine, 
and cocaine, endangered the reputation 
of the beneficial food factors. 


The human need of vitamin A was 
firmly established during World War 
I. Austrian troops, sweeping across 
Rumania, had either killed or confis- 
cated the greater part of the dairy 
cattle in the nation. Rumanian fam- 
ilies, especially those with young chil- 
dren, were beset by a serious eye ail- 
ment when cut off from their normal 
diet containing cow’s milk. Their war- 
time diets were made up principally of 
cereals, breads, and potatoes. 


An American scientist, with the co- 
operation of the American Red Cross, 
succeeded in obtaining large shipments 
of cod liver oil for Rumanian areas 
suffering most from the dietary defi- 
ciency. The oil was known to contain 
Dr. McCollum’s “fat soluble vitamin 
A.” Soon after the oil was made avail- 
able to Rumanians, the disease of the 
eyes disappeared. Vitamin A _ had 
worked a seemingly mass miracle, this 
time on human beings. 


In Denmark at approximately the 
same time, much the same eye ailment 
prevailed. The Danes were shipping 
the better part of their butter to the 
British Isles, thereby reducing their 
own butterfat intake. A Danish physi- 
cian, Dr. C. E. Bloch, had heard of 
American experiments with rats and 
butterfat. He tried experiments of his 


own in a government hospital and suc- 
ceeded in curing the malady. After 
the close of the war, the Danish gov- 
ernment curtailed shipments of butter, 
and with the increase in dairy food 
consumption, the disease practically 
disappeared. 

This disease of the eyes is known as 
xerophthalmia. Vitamin A, in natural 
foodstuffs or as concentrated supple- 
ments, is necessary in the diet to pre- 
vent its onset. 

Vitamin A is necessary for the re- 
generation of “visual purple,” a pig- 
ment contained in the retinal rods of 
the human and animal eye. Visual pur- 
ple is quickly bleached by sunlight, 
and unless restored, will result in 
blindness. 


The rate of regeneration of visual 
purple depends upon the amount of 
Vitamin A contained in the diet. Vita- 
min A does not produce the pigment. 
It merely enables the chemistry of the 
eye to utilize materials which are nec- 
essary for the regeneration of visual 
purple. 

This phenomenon is one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the vita- 
mins. In the animal body, they form, 
or are absorbed by, the tissues and 
serve as “assistors” or “reactors,” in 
the machinery of the body whose job 
it is to tear down the more commonly- 
known food compounds and recon- 
struct them for use in the organism. 

Serious deficiencies of vitamin A 
generally are not found in the United 
States. But they do occur quite fre- 
quently in the populace of our south- 
ern neighbor, Mexico. In places where 
the deficiencies do exist, dryness of 
the skin develops and babies affected 
exhibit increased susceptibility to 
eczema. 

In adults, gastro-intestinal disturb- 
ances occur, and sterility has resulted, 
due possibly to failure of the glandu- 


How the Vitamins Were Evolved 


- . . and why they are essential in animal and human nutrition is the subject 
of this new series, which begins with Vitamin A. Future articles will discuss all 
other important vitamins. Reviewing this material, a nationally-known feeding 
official commented: "The idea of such a series of articles is excellent and if they 
are all as good as this first piece, | am sure they will be widely read and used." 
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Build PIG STARTER Sales This Spring 
TIE IN WITH THE 


JUDGING 


One of Your Pig Starter Customers May Win $5,000 Cash 


Hei 2’s what Pfizer is doing to build your pig starter 
bus ness . . . offering 409 big cash and savings bond 
priz2s in the Second Annual $20,000 HOG JUDG- 
ING CONTEST. 


What it is. The $20,000 HOG JUDGING CON- 

TEST is Pfizer’s own promotion to build pig 
starter sales for feed manufacturers and dealers by 
encouraging hog raisers to feed a good quality pig 
starter containing Terramycin. 


How your customers heard about it. In February, 

Pfizer announced the $20,000 HOG JUDGING 
CONTEST with hard-hitting advertisements in 
FARM JOURNAL, 228 Farm Magazines and on 
leading Corn Belt radio stations. 


What your customers do. To enter the contest, 
hog raisers must come in your store to pick up 
entry blanks. Each entry in the contest must be 
accompanied by the analysis tag from a bag of pig 
starter. Remember, each entrant must buy pig 


starter to enter the $20,000 HOG JUDGING 
CONTEST. 


How you tie in. Your feed supplier has Free 
Contest Kits for you containing entry blanks, 
free newspaper mats, radio commercials and win- 
dow display banners. 
Use Pfizer’s $20,000 HOG JUDGING CON- 
TEST as a talking point to close new pig starter 
sales this spring. 


Feed Dealers, Win a 1954 Ford Victoria 


Pfizer) BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


in Pfizer’s special 


DEALER CONTEST 


‘Win a new 1954 Ford Victoria or one of 
150 other valuable prizes for picking the 
best market hogs from photos in Pfizer’s 
Dealer Contest. Ask your Feed Salesman 
for your entry blank in the Feed Dealer’s 
Hog Judging Contest. But hurry! This 
contest closes April 1, 1954. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


630 Flushing Avenue 
Brooklyn 6, New York 


425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Headquarters for Antibiotics and Vitamins for Animal Health and Nutrition 


1500 16th Street 
San Francisco 3, California 
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lar elements of the reproductive organs. 
This, of course, is in addition to the break- 
down of normal vision. 

In the United States, deficiencies of vita- 
min A are of a milder nature than those 
that exist in other areas of the world. Serious 
deficiencies rarely occur because our diets 
contain large proportions of the natural 
foods in which vitamin A is found. Cow's 
milk, especially the cream, is high in vita- 
min A content. Egg yolks and butter con- 
tain high percentages of vitamin A. All 
leafy green vegetables provide a pro-vita- 
min A, called carotene. Included in this 
group are parsley, spinach, water cress, 
turnip greens, and the American favorite, 
carrots. 

One large apricot contains enough vita- 
min A to supply one-sixth of the daily adult 


need. If dandelion leaves were more palat- 
able, they could supply much of the vitamin 
A needed by the human being. 

Mild deficiencies of vitamin A, such as 
do occur in the United States, result in what 
is commonly-known as “night blindness.” 
This condition caused by the inability of 
the eyes to adjust quickly to changes in the 
intensity of light. Supplements of vitamin 
A relieve the condition. 

From what is known about the effects of 
low vitamin A intake, scientists and medical 
men indicate there are two vital functions 
of the vitamin in the animal body. First, 
as has been’ mentioned, it is a part of the 
chemical system responsible for sight; and 
second, it is necessary for maintaining nor- 
mal structure of the epithelial linings of the 
respiratory tract, and probably the repro- 


MEETS THE NEED 
OF THE FEED MAKER 


CALCIUM 


TRACE MINERAL 
PREMIXES 


DEPENDABILITY 


® Regular Trace Mineral Premixes Backed By— 
for your Leadership 
POULTRY, SWINE Research 
ree-Flowing) and CATTLE FEEDS 
® Stable Iodized 7 
Manganese utstanding 
® Stable Iodized- 
Manganesed ® Quick Service 
Shellmaker Grit 
® Farm-Cal 
(Barnlime) 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


alcium arbonate ompany 


“Pioneer Producers of Trace Elements Products” 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


e 76 
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ductive tracts. 
Fish liver oils, such as cod liver oil, are 
the major sources of vitamin A supplements 


for humans. These concentrates are pro- 
duced by refining a rich, natural source to 
provide the vitamin in a relatively pure 
form. 

Humans, however, are not the only ani- 
mals afflicted by deficiencies of vitamin A. 
Farm animals, too, suffer from low vitamin 
A intake. 

Generally, specific symptoms of lack of 
vitamin A in poultry, swine, cattle, and 
sheep are preceded by retarded growth, 
rough feathering or rough coat, decreased 
egg or milk production, and poor reproduc- 
tion. These may be the only symptoms in 
cases of borderline deficiency. 

In chickens and turkeys, serious lack of 
vitamin A may be spotted by signs of watery 
eyes, caking of the eyes with a cheese-like 
substance, and eventually by blindness. 

In swine, signs of restlessness, lack of co- 
ordination, outward kicking of the hind legs 
in walking, spasms, and eventually blindness 
are good identifications. 

In adult pigs, interference with normal 
fertility and reproduction may be an indi- 
cation of a need for vitamin A supplemen- 
tation. 

Young calves suffer from night blindness, 
diarrhea, and watery eyes. Adult dairy cows, 
beef cattle, and sheep will also suffer from 
the same ailments and may produce blind 
calves and lambs. 

Unfortunately, vitamin A is one of the 
accessory food factors which cannot be 
manufactured within the animal body. It 
must be included in one form or another in 
the animal diet. Some of the other known 
vitamins are produced synthetically by cer- 
tain species of animals which can count on 
microorganisms in the rumen to deliver ade- 
quate levels of vitamins. 

But farm animals, like humans, have ex- 
cellent sources of vitamin A in natural feed- 
stuffs. Good green pasture will supply most 
vitamins, including the pro-vitamin A, caro- 
tene. In practical mixed feeds, alfalfa meal, 
dried cereal grass, corn gluten meal, yellow 
corn, and liver meal are all sources of A. 

Where supplementation of vitamin A is 
needed in the animal diet, farmers have 
learned to rely on vitamin A and D feed- 
ing oils and dry vitamin A supplements. 
These are concentrated vitamin sources pro- 
duced by adding high potency vitamin A 
fish liver oil to a fish body oil, or dry 
carrier such as soybean meal. 


Vitamin A is subject to rapid oxidation 
and destruction. In recent years, however, 
work has been done by vitamin producers 
to curb oxidation by coating drops of the 
vitamin with a wax or saturated fat. Such 
products have come to be known as stabi- 
lized vitamins. 

Not too many years ago, most all known 
vitamins came either from land plants, sea 
algae, or animals that had vast vitamin 
storage capacity. 

Today, 40 years after Dr. McCollum 
identified the first “accessory food factor,” 
vitamin A is being manufactured syntheti- 
cally in plants across the United States. 
Through the miracle of chemistry, the puri- 
fied vitamin has partly replaced that hidden 
“something” first discovered in natural 


foods. 
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Complete Nutritional Service an Essential Part of 


VITAMELK PROGRAM 


The days when you could depend on your own personal 
knowledge and judgment to run the technical side of a 
feed business are over. Today, anything less than the 
teamwork of specialists involves guesswork—and that’s 
not enough. 

Dawe’s specialists will help you establish—and supply 
the teamwork to maintain—a modern, scientific feed 
building program for your business. 

Beginning with an expert analysis of your present 
feeds, Dawe’s Formula Audit Bureau will show you how 
your feeds can be improved and will develop exclusive, 
new formulas to meet your specific needs. It will take 
over the continuing responsibility for evaluating and 
applying the latest nutritional knowledge to your brand. 
Through Dawe’s Nutritional Information Service, you 
will be informed promptly of new scientific developments 
affecting your business. 

Other specialists from Dawe’s Quality Control Labora- 
tory, Chemical and Biological Laboratories, Nutritional 
Research Department and Farm Research Station are 
available to assist you on any research, formula or fortifi- 
cation problem. You get real teamwork, every step of 
the way! 

You can take advantage of these essential services by 
fortifying your feeds with Dawe’s Vitamelk. This com- 
prehensive fortifier is your best assurance of up-to-date, 
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WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR 


practical feed fortification for each class of livestock and 
poultry. Getting full fortification in one package elimi- 
nates waste and simplifies buying, storing and manufac- 
turing. And you enjoy the benefits of dealing with a basic 
producer of feed fortification factors. 

Let Dawe’s prove to you how this streamlined, “tailored 
to your needs” service program can help you operate 
your business on the soundest possible basis. Get the full 
story on Dawe’s Vitamelk program without delay. 


Distributors for Belgium: Comptoir Anversois d’importation 
“COMANIMA” 13, Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp, Belgium 


a. 
ries, Inc. 


Chicago 32, Ulinols 


Labora 


4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. FBB-34 


Please send me more details about Dawe’s Vitamelk Program. 


NAME 


FIRM 


ADDRESS. 


CITY & ZONE STATE 
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GRAIN 


of any kind: 


there’s a new 1954 


GRAIN DRIER 
just right for you! 


For either indoor or outdoor instal- 
lation, the new 1954 SHANZER 
Grain Driers assure you outstand- 
ing performance, dependability 
and quality ... at prices within 
reach of everyone. 


The outdoor models have a new 
improved, completely prefabri- 
cated enclosure, designed for 
easy, economical erection. 


The new ECONOMY 
models are designed 
especially for out- 
door use. While the 
BERICO model is cus- 
tom-built to specific 
needs for indoor or 
outdoor drying. 


All SHANZER Grain Driers operate at 
low temperatures to give you grain 
dried and cooled to perfection. Famous 
for high-capacity drying. Send for de- 
tails . . . no obligation. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
85 BLUXOME ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 7 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Grain Driers in Capacities 
from 150 to 1000 Bushels per Hour 


**MAX-i-PACITY" BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CONVEYING MACHINERY 


Happy Birthday 


One of the country’s top merchandisers 
of feed for fur-bearing animals, Gerald L. 
Stutz, rates the place of top honor in our 
Happy Birthday parade this month. Jerry 
is secretary of National Food Co., Fond du 
Lac, Wis., pioneer manufacturer of calf, 
mink, and other feeds. 

Immediately prior to joining National in 
1946, Mr. Stutz served with the Kellogg 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Before becoming a 
Kellogg staff member, Jerry was affiliated 
with THE FEED BAG. His birthday is 
April 7. 

The full April Happy Birthday parade 
includes: 

APRIL 2—Russell B. Maas, Screw Convey- 
or Corp., Hammond, Ind.; W. C. Moll, 
Franke Grain Co., Milwaukee; J. H. 
Murphy, Murphy Products Co., Burling- 
ton, Wis.; W. I. Sargent, Sargent & Co., 
Des Moines. 

APRIL 3—Clyde D. Harrod, Harrod Bag 
Co., Chicago. 

APRIL 4—H. G. Bos, Dr. Salsbury’s Lab- 
oratories, Charles City, Iowa; A. C. Og- 
den, Chase Bag Co., Dallas; C. W. Whit- 
moyer, Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., 
Myerstown, Pa. 

APRIL 6—Herbert K. Clofine, Herbert K. 
Clofine, Inc., Philadelphia; Otto O. Sar- 
vella, Cleveland, Carroll F. Swanson, Carr- 
oll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines; 
Alfred H. Trettin, Milwaukee Grain Ex- 
change, Milwaukee. 

APRIL 7—Gerald L. Stutz, National Food 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

APRIL 8—Donald A. Coon, Spencer Kell- 
ogg © Sons, Inc., Buffalo; John H. Wil- 
son, Clinton Foods, Inc., Clinton, Iowa. 

APRIL 9—Hal Gillot, Blatchford Calf Meal 
Co., Drexel Hill, Pa.: J. A. Krimm, Rob- 
inson Mfg. Co., Muncy, Pa. 

APRIL 10—W. N. Brock, Chase Bag Co., 
Chicago: Robert E. Peterson, Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo. 

APRIL 13—T. F. Brubaker, Highland Park 
Feed & Supply Co., Des Moines. 

APRIL 14—Bert Collins, Checkerboard Ele- 
vator Co., St. Louis; Mae C. Haupt, 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, IIl.; 
Carl Marks, Feed Supplies, Inc., Milwau- 
kee:Searle Mowat, Mowat, Wilson & Co., 
Detroit. 

APRIL 15—H. A. Dyer, W. J. Small Co., 
Kansas City; Joe H. Harris, Cargill, Inc., 
Milwaukee. 

APRIL 16—Phillip W. Pillsbury, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A. L. Stanch- 
field, A. L. Stanchfield, Inc., Minneapolis: 
W. H. Wilde, McCarty Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

APRIL 17—N. A. Davidson Sr., Stone 
Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga.; J. E. 
Nelson, Packing House By-Products Co., 
Chicago. 

APRIL 18—R. H. Eshelman, Dr. Hess & 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio: William P. 
Gruendler, Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co., St. Louis; Chester N. Hultberg, 
California Pellet Mill Co., Crawfordsville, 
Ind.; Maurice T. Williams, B. F. Gump 
Co., Chicago. 


GERALD L. STUTZ 


APRIL 19—George Maas, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis; Ray H. Kaercher, 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis.; 
Frank A. Lowe, Blatchford Feeds Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 

APRIL 20—Kenneth E. Eldred, Charles H. 
H. Eldred & Co., Inc., Bainbridge, N. Y.; 
Walter H. Kenlan, Nopco Chemical Co.., 
Harrison, N. J. 

APRIL 21—Jim Buchholz, Buchholz Feed 
Co., Ladysmith, Wis.; Orris E. Case, 
Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hutchinson, Kan.; Charles B. 
Dreyer, Dreyer Commission Co., Kansas 
City; R. Q. Hammer, Consolidated Prod- 
ucts Co., Danville, Ill.: F. M. Rosekrans 
Jr., Wayzata, Minn. 

APRIL 22—Kenneth A. Ford, Triangle Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., Chicago; S. D. 
Hollett, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Arthur F. 
Hopkins, Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston: 
Lloyd S. Riford, Beacon Milling Co., 
Cayuga, N. Y. 

APRIL 23—W. N. Knauf, Knauf & Tesch 
Co., Chilton, Wis. 

APRIL 24—Glen P. Hamilton, Eau Claire, 
Wis.; Walter Uebele Jr., Burlington Feed 
Co., Burlington, Wis. 

APRIL 25—William E. Casselman, G. W. 
Noel & Co., Kansas City. 

APRIL 26—Robert V. Newsome, Newsome 
Commission Co., Minneapolis. 

APRIL 27—P. G. Hale, Checkerboard Ele- 
vator Co., Kansas City; Donald Mc Guin- 
ess, Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Chicago. 

APRIL 28—Ira Kyhl, Sea Board Sales Co., 
Sabula, Iowa; A. J. Reid, Flambeau Mill- 
ing Co., Phillips, Wis.; John N. Wood- 
son, Farmers Friend Mineral Co., Na- 
poleon, Ohio. 

APRIL 29—M. M. Nowak, Nowak Mills, 
Inc., Chicago; Howard C. Jacobson, Ja- 
cobson Machine Works, Minneapolis. 

APRIL 30—Lloyd G. Burmeister, L. Bur- 
meister Co., Milwaukee; Wayne Fish, 
Wayne Fish & Co., Minneapolis. 
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—Alfalfa 
(Continued from page 35) 


and a small amount of stabilized vitamin A. 

Limited quantities of the latter product 
are now available, and the price is slowly 
coming down to a point where it can be 
used economically, and a small premium 
can be paid for insurance. 


You are also keeping faith according to 
the contract by not only shipping a high 
quality product, but also meeting the de- 
livery schedule — especially during the non- 
growing season. Every so often there is a 
year when growing conditions are unfavor- 
able, and you cannot deliver the tonnage 
that the feed industry wants. If you will 
keep the feed manufacturers posted in ad- 
vance, they will gladly cooperate with you 
in working out a solution. There is much 
evidence that this has been done in the past. 

Just what is ahead for the alfalfa dehy- 
drators, of course, requires that proverbial 
crystal ball. Based on my 30 years’ experi- 
ence in the formula feed business I can only 
express my own opinion. I hope all the 
other members of the feed industry will 
concur with my thoughts. 

The pressure will continue on you to 
stabilize vitamin A. Some smart chemist will 
ccme up with the answer. It would be well 
to provide sufficient research funds to con- 
tinue this project. 

There will be a greater and greater de- 
mand for bulk shipments either in the form 
of granules, pellets, dustless treated meal, 
or covered hopper cars so as to avoid the 
package and lower unloading costs. 

Some dehydrated alfalfa product will al- 
ways be an important mash feed ingredient. 
Alfalfa will also be used in pig and swine 
feeds and supplements, although this class 
of feeds is not too big a factor in the North- 
east. However, for some reason or other, 
our dairymen are not too friendly toward 
alfalfa in a milking dairy feed. Most of them 
grow their own alfalfa, and they don’t feel 
like paying the many hidden costs by the 
time the dairy feed reaches them. These 
costs include transportation and several in- 
termediate handling costs. 


Southeastern Station 
For Poultry Assured 


The 13 southeastern states soon will be 
served by a regional poultry testing station 
at Athens, Ga., advance pledges from in- 
dustry indicate. A $75,000 goal set for the 
fund-raising campaign already is backed up 
with $65,000 in pledges, Campaign Chair- 
man Charles L. Davidson has announced. 

Mr. Davidson, head of Stone Mountain 
Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga., noted that the com- 
pleted testing station is to include a 30 by 
280-foct brooder house, two laying houses, 
range shelters, a laboratory-residence, and 
equipment. 

Land for the station has been made avail- 
able by the University of Georgia. R. D. 
Lewis of the Texas A & M College experi- 
ment station is serving as project advisor. 
The federal government has _ allocated 
$18,500 towards construction of the station. 
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MEANS REPEAT 
SALES and PROFITS when you sell 


TIONAL 


CALF FOOD 


Looxine for steady, repeat business? Fast turnover? 
Good profits? Then look at National No-Milk — a 
product you can recommend with confidence and sell 
with pride. Some dealers have sold National No-Milk 
for 10 years; others, 30 years; some for over 40 years. 
It’s paid off for them — and it will for you. 


Sell National No-Milk Calf Food to 
start calves — and then sell National 
No-Milk Heifer Pellets to “grow ’em 
out”. Strong national and state farm 
paper advertising pre-sells your cus- 
tomers for you! 


Write for details of 
National’s profit-mak- 
ing dealer program 
today. 


NATIONAL 
006 


For extra profits — 
sell National Dog Food 


HIS FAMoy a 
ake Money Selling NATIONAL 
National No- 
Milk Calf -Food 
... National 
No-Milk Calf 
Food Pellets 
MILK 
| 
}) 
National 
No-Milk 
Heifer Pellets 
100 Lbs Nev \ 
NOMILK’ | 
_CALF FOOD | 
«NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY, 
FOND DULAC CONSIN 
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PELLETS FOR LAMBS 

Pelleted feed for fattening lambs proved 
overly expensive in recent tests at the 
University of Minnesota, the school has 
reported. Although feeding palatable rations 
in pellet form increased daily gains slightly, 
the acceleration was not enough to cover 
pelleting costs, Prof. P. $. Jordan reported. 


Additional Ships to 
BeeUsed for Grain 


Overflowing surplus grain from govern- 
ment bins across the country has resulted 
in the acquisition of an additional 180 U. S. 
maritime reserve ships for storage, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has revealed. 

USDA said arrangements have been 
made to use 50 more ships on the James 
River, Va.; 83 ships at Astoria, Ore.; and 
47 at Olympia, Wash. Presently, USDA is 
using 125 ships at Jones Point, N. Y., and 
on the James river to handle its price-sup- 
ported grain stocks. 

USDA said the move was necessary to 
make room for new crop wheat which will 
be harvested in July in the East and Pacific 
Northwest. To date, maritime-loaned ships 
are serving as storage hulls for 28 million 
bushels of wheat. 

PENB ADDITION 

Emma G. Francesia has been named 
home economics assistant to Kathryn Niles, 
the Poultry & Egg National Board has an- 
nounced. An Iowa State College graduate, 
she has had many years’ experience in home 
economics assignments. 


quality egg production 
as anything a feed 
dealer sells. 


To Washington 


is as important for high 


ALVIN E. OLIVER 


A popular and capable Michigan State 
College professor, Alvin E. Oliver, has 
been appointed to the Washington staff of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National associa- 
tion. President Richard F. Cunningham dis- 
closed that Mr. Oliver would serve as 
special assistant to Executive Vice President 
Ray B. Bowden. 

The new appointee was a staff member 
at East Lansing for eight years and was 


A growing mountain of oyster shell —ready to be shipped 
to the plant where modern machinery and experienced men 
will turn it into sacks of Shellbuilder. Close inspection during 
production assures you of top quality in every sack you buy. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


MELROSE BUILDING, HOUSTON TEXAS 


primarily responsible for the development 
and successful operation of Michigan State's 
elevator and farm supply training course. 
He has long worked closely with the Michi- 
gan Feed & Grain association. 

Mr. Oliver earned both B.S. and M.S. 
degrees at Michigan State. During World 
War II, he served in China and Burma. He 
is the father of three sons. Mr. Oliver will 
begin his new duties March 29. 


Corn Borer Threat to 
Midwest Once Again 


Midwestern corn growers face the threat 
of another year of trouble from the Euro- 
pean corn borer, researchers of the De- 
partment of Agriculture have reported. 

In surveys conducted last year with the 
cooperation of state entomologists, USDA 
said numbers of insects increased 35 per 
cent over 1952 in the north central region. 
The new figure meant an average of one 
borer for every plant, USDA noted. 

Most seriously affected areas in the corn 
belt are southeastern South Dakota, north- 
eastern Nebraska and Iowa, and a two- 
county area on the southeastern border of 
Iowa and Illinois. In these regions, average 
count showed about three borers to a plant. 

Eastern states tests showed no appreciable 
increase in insects over 1952, USDA said. 
In the heart of the corn belt, only Kansas, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, and Wisconsin farms 
showed fewer corn borer infestations than 
the previous year. 


@ INNIS FARM SUPPLY CO., Milroy, 
Ind., has been sold to T. R. Anderson Co. 
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Hubbard Post 


EARL R. KLENK 


Earl R. Klenk has been named field credit 
supervisor for Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., President C. B. MacLeod has 
announced. A native of the Gopher state, 
the new appointee has been a staff member 
in the federal farm home administration for 
18 years. 

His service included posts at St. Paul, 
Marshall, Pipestone, and Mankato, all in 
Minnesota. Mr. Klenk joined Hubbard 
Feb. 22. 


Arizona Dairy Herds 
Expand, Improve 


Expansion and improvement of Arizona's 
dairy herds has been noted by W. R. Van 
Sant, extension specialist at the state’s uni- 
versity. 

In the last recorded year, an increase of 
six more herds and 1,379 cows were regis- 
tered with the Dairy Herd Improvement 
association, Mr. Van Sant said. In 1945, 
the average size of DHIA herds was 42 
cows. Now the average is 69. Over a 23- 
year period, DHIA cows have raised their 
average butterfat output more than 50 
pounds to 338.3 pounds per animal. 


Nitrogen Fertilizer 
May Combat Thistle 


Application of nitrogen fertilizer with 
2,4-D may be the wheat farmer's answer to 
Canada thistle, Hugh C. McKay of the 
University of Idaho has reported. 

According to Mr. McKay, tests at an 
Idaho experiment station have shown that 
plots seeded to wheat with applications of 
80 pounds of nitrogen and two pounds of 
2,4-D return yields three times as large as 
untreated land. 

“The fertilizer application caused a 
large increase in yield and resulted in a 
wheat plant that offered much more com- 
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petition to the thistles, making the 2,4-D 
more effective,” Mr. McKay said. “Even in 
plots where only fertilizer was applied, the 
thistles were much more spindly due to the 
competition from the grain.” 


Union Bag Transfers 
Two to New Posts 


Two changes in assignment have been 
announced by the multiwall bag sales divi- 
sion of Union Bag & Paper Corp., New 
York City. Affected are J. E. Fitzsimmons 
and D. W. Rauch. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons has been transferred 
from Chicago to Detroit, from where he 
will be in charge of sales in Michigan and 


Indiana. Mr. Rauch, formerly on the Chica- 
go office staff, has been assigned the states 


of Illinois and Wisconsin. 


@ FARMERS FEED & SUPPLY, Middle- 
fork, Ind., has changed its name to Middle- 
fork Feed & Grain. 


STORAGE ADDITIONS 

Grain storage facilities totaling nearly one 
million bushels have been approved or rec- 
ommended for Oregon under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s guarantee occupancy 
storage program, Ray Teal, grain marketing 
specialist at Oregon State College, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Teal said the state needs 
space for about eight million more bushels 
cf new and carryover barley, wheat, and 
oats. 


SELL THE CHICK FEED FAVORED 
RAISERS 


(FLAVOR-TESTED) 


CHICK 


STARTER 


Flock raisers all over the 
Middle West have found 
that Sargent flavor-tested 
STARTER gives them the 


best all-round results on 


baby chicks that they have 
ever had. Reports show high livability . . . early 
feathering, early maturity . . . and bigger, faster 


gains on chicks. 


You'll like the FAST SALES turnover ... The 
BIGGER profits you'll make on Sargent STARTER. 


Write today for details of 
our attractive dealer set-up 


PLANTS 


Fremont, Nebr. 
Algona, lowa 


IOWA 


Monmouth, Ill. 
Waverly, Mo. 
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WERTHCO PRINT 


FEED BAGS 
POSITIVE SALES BUILDER 


WERTHCO BAGS 


¥ Improve Appearance 


of Your Package 


V Available in Wide Variety of 


Patterns and Color Combinations 


¥ Your Choice—Unlabeled, 
Spot Labeled or Band Labeled 


Fast Service 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Wire... Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION | 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 7-4960 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


— Washington Millwheel 


(Continued from page 23) 


similar lines as that which the Bricker amendment advocated. That 
is, if the Bricker amendment is finally adopted, the limitations on 
our treaty-making power will be equivalent to most of the other 
major countries, 


COMMITTEE SENIORITY SYSTEM 


Now and then a hue and cry is raised on the way chairmen are 
selected for senate committees. Usually, old arguments are re- 
hashed, and the senate is accused of operating under an archaic 
system. 


The chairmen of the various committees are selected entirely on 
the basis of seniority. Probably there is no question that occasion- 
ally a certain committee is headed by a senator who is less popular 
and who has less public appeal than some other member of that 
committee. He may even be a less capable man. The present 
method of selection at least insures the selection of a chairman with 
experience for which there is no substitute, and no more practical 
or fool-proof method has ever been suggested. 


By and large, the senate operates under its own rules, and it is 
interesting to note that suggested changes in senate procedure 
usually stem from outside sourees. The chairman of a committee, 
in order to properly carry out the functions of his position, must 
operate under some semblance of tenure. An ever present threat 
of being removed would strip him of the power he needs to 
effectively handle the matter referred to his committee. Almost 
every senator understands this, and accordingly the question rarely 
comes up within the senate itself. 


Whenever a committee chairman finds himself in a position 
where he must act on a controversial measure, there is usually an 
attack on the seniority system regardless of the position taken by 
the chairman on the question he has decided. 


THE BERLIN CONFERENCE 


There are still speculations at what was accomplished at the 
Berlin conference, attended by Secretary of State Dulles and the 
foreign ministers of France, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union. 


It was hoped there would be a unification of Germany in free- 
dom, or at least the liberation of Austria. After four weeks of 
daily meetings, neither was accomplished. The Soviet policy is to 
hold onto East Germany, prevent any unification with West Ger- 
many unless Russia controls the elections, and to keep Russian 
troops in Austria. Molotov even suggested a Soviet-controlled 
Europe, excluding the United States entirely except as a neutral 
observer. This preposterous suggestion brought immediate laughter 
from the Western delegation. With his hand thus exposed, 
Molotov practically wound up the conference with a demand for 
the abandonment of the European Defense Community, the dis- 
mantling of the North Atlantic Treaty organization, and closing 
of all United States bases. 


The Berlin conference marked the first meeting in five years 
between the Western ministers and the Soviet foreign minister. 
If nothing else was accomplished, it is amply clear that Stalin's 
death has made no material difference in Russia's foreign policy. 
The question now is: Where do we go from here? The question 
would be solved if Russia were defeated in an all-out war, but 
every civilized country wants to do everything possible to avoid 
such a drastic measure. Since compromise with Russia is apparently 
impossible, friendly nations are faced with a real dilemma. 


I belive Russia’s hold on the countries she has overrun is very 
shaky. Within the borders of Russia itself, we see people who have 
never known freedom, and whose animal-like existence is their 
normal way of life. However, when Russia tries to run a country 
whose people have known freedom, there is no embracement of 
communism and its barbaric tactics. The Soviets tell these people 
what a wonderful life communism has brought them, but such 
talk is not as convincing as the large standing army they keep in all 
of these countries. These oppressed people would like to tell the 
Russians to pack up and go home, and the outcome of the Berlin 
conference has effectively removed any doubt they may have had 
in their minds that Russia has any intention other than complete 
and absolute domination over the entire world. The only influence 
that Russia has left is what she can exert by sheer, brute force. 
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USE NEW 


BO-DE 


MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D; 


The most revolutionary development in the past 16 
years. The only Mineral Stable D with a history of 2 
years’ research with mixtures containing ground lime- 
stone, steamed bone-meal, calcium phosphate, magne- 
sium sulfate, ferrous sulfate, copper sulfate, manganese 


MAKE 
YOUR 
OWN 
‘DRY 


sulfate, cobalt sulfate, iodized sodium chloride. 


HERE'S HOW TO MAKE A FULL TON OF FRESH DRY D 


with the usual 10% margin of safety! First. . . you simply put 
2,000 pounds of carrier (soybean meal, corn meal, etc.) in your 
mixer. Second . . . you add the contents of one hermetically 
sealed tin (16/2 pounds) of BO-DEE (Mineral) STABLE VITAMIN D3 
powder to the carrier. Then, mix until homogeneous. (Time 

varies with equipment—usually about 20 minutes.) Finally, you 
sack in the usual manner, affixing identification tags which are 
furnished free with each tin, upon request. 


WHAT IS BO-DEE Mineral STABLE VITAMIN Ds? 


It's a free-flowing powder, guaranteed to be stable in the 

presence of most minerals for a period of 6 months. And remember 
this! When you make your own DRY D, you insure the quality of 

your product from start to finish—and, more important, you save up to 
$100.00 per ton! . . . with the usual 10% margin of safety! 


Product of N. V. PHILIPS-ROXANE—The Netherlands. 
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THE BOWMAN GROUP New Ontice 
220 E. 42nd St. 120 East Third Street 
New York 17, N. Y. Chorlotte, N. C. 
George O. Adams Vitamin Headquarters, Inc. 
Feed Associates, Inc. 147 Wollace Avenue S. Marengo Avenue 
106-108 North Court Street Buffolo, New York Pasadene 5, Calif. 
Marysvill¢, Ohio Arch Sales Company M. Trading Corporation 
1406 Eost 47th Ave. 111 West Jackson Bivd. 
Denver, Colorado Chicago, Illinois 


PERCENT VITAMIN D _ Chart #1. 


FFECT OF MINERALS ON STABILITY 
OF ORDINARY VITAMIN D3 


Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D3 with 
Minerals 


Regular Dry D3 in same Mineral 
a Mixture as above 


s 3 


2 4 6 8 ‘0 
TIME IN MONTHS 
Above chart shows rapid and complete 
deterioration of Vitamin D3 in a mixture 
of customarily used feed minerals. 9 
parts minerals to 1 part Vitamin D in 
cereal carrier. 


Send for technical descriptive booklet. 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, Inc. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


Lockwood Nutrition Service, Inc. Patten Kindstrom Co. 


177 Milk Street 418 Flour Exchange 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 
M. A. McClelland Co. Frank Seitz Soles Co. 
Dwight Building 1510 31st Street 
Kansas City, Missouri Des Moines, lowa 
White, Gardner Grady J. Parkerson & Co 


Dallas, Texas 
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Hess & Clark Plans 
Big Ad Campaign 


With half a century of national adver- 
tising behind it, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio, has announced plans for 
the biggest ad and promotion campaign in 
its history. Advertising Director Tom 
Winemiller noted that the intensive drive 
would carry the theme, “Dr. Hess Keeps 
‘Em Healthy.” 

On the consumer level, the new cam- 
paign has been launched with a four-color, 
center-spread ad in Country Gentleman's 
March issue. To follow will be large ads in 
Successful Farming, Progressive Farmer, and 
Poultry Tribune. 


New display and point-of-sale aids have 
been developed to assist dealers, Mr. Wine- 
miller stated. They included a 30 by 40- 
inch blowup of the Country Gentleman ad, 
newspaper mats, and other materials. 

For full details on obtaining a Dr. Hess 
€& Clark animal health products franchise, 
circle Reader Service No. 3. 

SCHEDULE SCHOOLS 

The first of four nutrition training schools 
to be held in 1954 has been scheduled for 
Canton, Ohio, March 25, the Amburgo Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, has revealed. Featured 
speaker at the Canton school will be Dr. 
Harold Yacowitz, associate professor of ani- 
mal husbandry at Ohio State University. 
Other schools are being planned for Vine- 
land, N. J.; Norwich, Conn.; and Atlanta. 


The 


Oyster Shell. 


REAL McCOY 


A. J. MceCOY 


President 


POULTRY NEEDS MANY THINGS 


Nothing, however, more important than 


The Poultryman who keeps Oyster Shell | 
before his birds at all times cannot lose. 
It's up to-you to keep a good stock of 
Mayo's "SNOWFLAKE" on hand. This way 


everybody gains — me too. 


Mac. 


<= NOTHING BETTER 
@ 
Write — WIRE — Phone 
MAYO SHELL CORP. 
P.O. Box HOUSTON, Phone 
784 TEXAS OR-9441 


NEW DEPARTMENT 
Establishment of a new customer relations 
department has been announced by F. M. 
Stamper Co., Moberly, Mo. Harvey Pear- 
man, formerly with Beaumont & Hohman 
Advertising in Kansas City, will head the 
new department. 


Fats in Feeds Topic 
Of Magoffin’s Talk 


The use of fats in animal feeds was the 
subject of Dr. J. E. Magoffin, division sales 
manager for Eastman Chemical Products, 
Inc., Kingsport, Tenn., when he addressed 
the recent convention of the Association of 
American Soap & Glycerine Producers. 

Outlining current market prospects for 
tallow and grease, the Eastman executive 
noted that only animal feed manufacturers 
appear to offer a large-scale avenue for use 
of surplus fats. 


Jack James Ad Aide 
For Hess & Clark 


Jack James has been named assistant ad- 
vertising director of Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio, President Marshall Clark 
has announced. Mr. James formerly served 
with Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo, and Toledo 
Edison Co. 

A graduate of Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, he holds a B.S. degree in journal- 
ism. Mr. James is a veteran of Korean army 
service. 


Oppose Federal Funds 
For Pasture Work 


Refusal to recommend use of federal 
funds to carry out pasture restoration in 
drought-stricken states has been announced 
by the Department of Agriculture following 
requests for action by several states. 

USDA said a check on pasture condition 
in 17 states hit hardest by water shortage 
showed the total cost of revitalizing 39 mil- 
lion acres would be about 308 million dol- 
lars. Its position on use of federal funds 
was made known to a Missouri congres- 
sional delegation, which had proposed such 
a program. 

Already, the federal government has 
spent more than 70 million dollars on the 
emergency feed and hay program, USDA 
noted. In addition, the government has pur- 
chased 250 million pounds of beef at a cost 
of more than 93 million dollars. Department 
officials added that aid in the form of credit 
and techincal assistance would be continued 
to farmers in the drought areas. 


GLIDDEN POST 

New sales manager for the feed mill divi- 
sion of the Glidden Co., Indianapolis, is 
Charles A. Joyce, according to James C. 
Rankin, general manager of the division. 
Mr. Joyce joined Glidden in 1948 after 
graduating from Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity. His most recent position was assist- 
ant to General Manager Rankin. 
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Carotene Protectant 
Is Monsanto Goal 


Protection against loss of valuable caro- 
tene in stored dehydrated alfalfa meal is the 
claim for a new preservative called Santo- 
quin by the producer, Monsanto Chemical 
Co. of St. Louis. 

Monsanto researchers have reported that 
Santoquin-treated meal retains about 45 
per cent more of its carotene content after 
six to eight months of storage than untreated 
meal. Losses of 75 per cent of the valuable 
vitamin A builder have been the scourge 
of the dehydrating industry, they pointed 
out. 


Presently, the new anti-oxidant is under- 
going toxicity tests at two agricultural ex- 
periment stations. At Colorado, treated al- 
falfa had no adverse effects on chickens. 
Similar tests with pigs and calves still are 
being conducted at Illinois. 

In a typical trial, 0.3 pound of Santo- 
quin per ton of alfalfa meal helped retain 
65 per cent of original carotene, Monsanto 
reported. The preservative was tested with 
400 others by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and proved to be the most effective in 
reducing oxidation. A public service patent 
on the method has been issued to C. Ray 
Thompson of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Monsanto noted. 


James McConnell Is 
Stabilization Chief 


A Cornell University graduate and trus- 
tee, James A. McConnell of Ithaca, N. Y., 
has been named administrator of the com- 
modity stabilization service, Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson has announced. Former- 
ly executive vice president of the Grain 
League Federation Exchange, he succeeds 
Howard H. Gordon, who resigned to re- 
assume his post with Southern States Co- 
operative, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Gordon will continue to serve in a 
consultant capacity with CSS. He was ad- 
ministrator for more than a year. 

The agency which Mr. McConnell now 
heads operates commodity adjustment and 
price support programs. 


Dirty Soya Blame Is 
Put On Government 


The federal government, through its pres- 
ent soybean grade standards, actually en- 
courages marketing of dirty soybeans, ac- 
cording to L. F. Stice of the University of 
Illinois. He said that since restrictions were 
relaxed four years ago, foreign matter in 
soybeans reaching leading midwestern mar- 
kets had increased 100 per cent. 

Until 1949, Mr. Stice explained, only two 
per cent foreign material was allowed in 
No. 2 beans. Then, the allowance was 
upped to three per cent. 

The farm economist urged tightening of 
the restrictions, pointing out that it would 
encourage cleaner beans and would be more 
beneficial to shippers of clean beans. 
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NEW MANAGER 

Frank J. Ronan is the new Chicago dis- 
trict sales manager for Grace Chemical Co., 
New York City, according to firm officials. 
Mr. Ronan is a graduate of Northwestern 
University and was associated with Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Chemical Co. in Chicago 
before joining Grace. 


New Sales Posts to 
Four at Pillsbury 


Assignment of four new positions in the 
feed division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
been announced by officials of the Minne- 
apolis concern. 

Lincoln Auld, a regional office manager 


at Clinton, Iowa, has been named area sales 
manager for the Hawkeye state. He joined 
Pillsbury in 1928 and operated feed stores 
at Sioux City, Iowa, and Kenyon, Minn., 
from 1940 to 1947. 

Southeastern territory representative H. J. 
Stevenson has been promoted to office man- 
ager of the central regional sales office of 
the feed and soy division. He has been with 
Pillsbury since 1950, after serving as an 
agricultural agent and 4-H leader. 

A new territory in Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio goes to Alan J. Johnson, 
who has acted as field salesman for the firm 
in the Minnesota-Iowa region. 

Replacing Mr. Johnson in his former dis- 
trict is Joe A. Eustice, who joined Pillsbury 
last year to work on special assignments. 
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Dr. Wise Burroughs, Iowa State College 

Hormone feeding of ordinary beef cattle 
has produced excellent results at Iowa State. 
Stilbestrol was introduced into the feed of 
the steers and the steers showed excellent 
gains. Previously, stilbestrol has been in- 
troduced by putting pellets under the skin; 
this is the first work in which it has been 
mixed inta the ration. 

More experimental work must be done 
before this method can be used commercial- 
ly. Tests have shown that carcasses of steers 
fed the hormone substance could not be dis- 
tinguished from any other fine steers and 
no undesirable effects were noted. This hor- 


mone can be dynamite if it is not used cor- 
rectly. We are not getting residues in the 
tissue now but more work is needed to 
prove this beyond doubt. The feeding proc- 
ess is now covered by pending patent issued 
to Iowa State College. Eventually, indica- 
tions are that for every dollar invested in 
this hormone the feeder will get back $10 
in additional returns. 


Part of an afternoon was devoted to 
movies taken at the various colleges in the 
eight-state area where the Midwest operates. 
These films depicted the research facilities 
which now exist at these schools. Staff mem- 
bers were present to provide a commentary. 


A full two hours and a half during the 
program were given to Ralph Everett, Em- 
pire Sales Training Center, Buffalo, who 
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Other Features Combined Only 
the Jacobson “Master”: 


Separate Fan Motor 
Reversible Rotation 
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BIG 


Instant Remote Screen Change 
—to Save Time, Improve Service, Increase Profit 


Your operator selects the desired granulation 

* from the service floor, without stop- 
ping the mill. Adjustin 
covers or uncovers one of the three stationary 
screens. The screens give longer, trouble-free 
wear, because they do not move in a slot, or 
past each other, or past other parts of the mill. 


Write for Bulletin 1152 
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demonstrated how to increase sales by stimu- 
lating enthusiasm. 


In his 10-minute talk, Agriculture Sec- 
retary Benson said that the feed industry 
is important in the production of food and 
has helped to make, good use of numerous 
byproducts. He said the industry was a 
good example of free enterprise. Touching 
on the support program, the secretary point- 
ed out that with corn frozen at artificially 
high prices too much of the grain is going 
into government storage and something has 
to be done about it. 


He urged a more flexible price support 
system and said corn supports in 1955 
could be set at from 75 to 90 per cent of 
parity. He suggested that a normal carry- 
over on corn be determined; then when the 
carryover went up one per cent the support 
price would come down one per cent and if 
the carryover went down one per cent the 
price would go up one per cent. He fore- 
cast that such a flexible scale would solve 
many present problems. 


Max W. Shields, Albers Milling Co., 
Kansas City, was elected president of the 
association to succeed Mr. Brown. Elmer 
Winterscheidt, Winterscheidt Grain & Feed 
Co., Seneca, Kan., was chosen vice presi- 
dent. George Wolff, Universal Mills, Fort 
Worth, Tex., was named secretary and Colli- 
er Winderoth Jr., O. K. Feed Mills, Fort 
Smith, Ark., was named treasurer. Lloyd S. 
Larson was re-elected executive vice presi- 
dent. 


Borax Added to Soil 
May Increase Yield 


Additions of common borax to boron- 
deficient soils may increase yields of alfalfa 
by as much as 50 per cent, according to 
D. A. Russel, University of Illinois agro- 
nomist. 


Mr. Russel said 20 to 60 pounds of borax 
added as a top dressing with fertilizer 
spreader can bring returns up to an extra 
ton of alfalfa on each acre. He drew his 
conclusions from the observation that farms 
with heavy alfalfa rotation often lack suffi- 
cient boron. 

The soil specialist noted that the invest- 
ment for the boron replenisher may be held 
as low as $2 per acre. 
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March 16-23. Warm air from the Gulf 
of Mexico, aided by warm air from the At- 
lantic ocean pushes cold air toward the St. 
Lawrence valley. Over most of the country 
the weather now turns quite varied, with 
many small movements, small local storms, 
and no clear trend in the West. 


March 24-31. A renewed movement of 
warm air appears in the western Gulf of 
Mexico region, pushing swiftly into the 
Ohio valley. But rains and snows here will 
be mostly light. Much colder. air, generally 
dry, presses south over the Great Plains 
and into northern Texas. Large movements 
of warm Pacific ocean air come in over 
scuthern California making nearly all the 
western part of the country warm, with 
rains and snows in the mountains and dry 
on the Pacific slope, except in the North, 
near Washington and Oregon, where it will 
be cooler. 

April 1-8. Warm wet air from the Gulf 
of Mexico flows north and east over the 
Mississippi and Ohio valleys, slowly pushing 
colder air on ahead of it. Rain, snow, and 
ice storms are expected where these two 
kinds of air meet. Over the Great Plains 


Corn Allotments Are 
Explained by Benson 


Farmers who underplant 1954 corn acre- 
age allotments by no more than 10 per 
cent will not be penalized in establishment 
of any future farm allotments under existing 
law, according to Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson. Mr. Benson said the department 
will treat farmers who underplant by no 
more than 10 per cent as if their “corn 
allotment were fully planted in 1954.” 


Secretary Benson pointed out that USDA 
was doing its best to help relieve farmers 
of inconveniences connected with allotments 
wherever possible. “If a farmer can plant 
90 per cent or more of his allotment in 
whole fields, there is no reason why he 
should have to split another field and plant 
part of it to corn just to round out his allot- 
ment,” the cabinet officer explained. 
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and northern Rocky mountains area the 
weather will be mainly warm, with scattered 
rains and snows. 

April 8-15. Warm wet air in vigorous 
amounts continues to flow north from the 
Gulf of Mexico, but the cold air on the 
Atlantic seaboard now resists its movement 
and does not yield any more. Rain, snow, 
and ice over the Appalachian region is ex- 
pected. Over the western Great Plains and 
western Rocky mountain region the weather 
turns much colder, and mainly fair and dry. 
But in the Far Northwest a movement of 
warm wet Pacific ocean air appears. 


Minnesota Linseed 
Promotes Two Men 


Elevation of two men in the oilseed meal 
sales department of Minnesota Linseed Oil 
Co. has been announced by E. H. Russell, 
president of the Minneapolis concern. 

New oilseed meal sales manager is W. E. 
(Bill) O’Connor, a member of Minnesota 
Linseed’s sales and production depart- 
ments for the past five years. Mr. O’Connor 
attended St. Thomas College and served 
with the army engineers during World 
War II. 

J. A. (Jim) Stelzer joins the meal sales 
department after serving Minnesota for four 
years. According to President Russell, Mr. 
Stelzer will specialize in jobber and dealer 
development. 


Fats Will Be Fed to 
Broilers in Oregon 


A $10,000 grant from a Chicago meat 
packer will assist Oregon State College in a 
new research, project involving the feeding 
of animal fats in broiler rations, the school 
has announced. Swift & Co. authorized the 
experimental grant. 

Beef fats are expected to be fed at levels 
of three, six, and nine per cent, with a care- 
ful check kept on growth rate, feed utiliza- 
tion, and feed palatability. The project will 
be supervised by Drs. J. E. Parker and 
H. W. Schultz. 

@ KINGSLEY-ERB & CO., Arcadia, Calif., 
has moved to new quarters at 60 Alta st. 
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JOHN J. GOEDERS 


John J. Goeders has been named a tri- 
state sales supervisor by VyLactos -Labora- 
tories, Inc., Des Moines, the firm has an- 
nounced. He succeeds Alan Dungan, who 
has resigned to operate his own feed busi- 
ness at Lawler, Iowa. 

Mr. Goeders studied at Emmetsburg 
Junior College and served in the air force 
during World War II. His previous busi- 
ness affiliation was with Albers Milling Co. 
of Seattle, a firm which he served in Iowa. 


VyLactos produces dehydrated molasses, 
fish solubles, yeast, and other feed ingre- 
dients. 


Approve Spring Oats 
For Early Pasture . 


Properly planted spring oats can provide 
excellent early pasture, W. O. Scott, Uni- 
versity of Illinois crop expert, has advised. 
He explained that if farmers “mud in” or 
broadcast their oats, they can avoid con- 
siderable seed bed preparation. 

Mr. Scott reminded farmers that oats 
broadcast on wet land will germinate and 
grow without covering if the soil remains 
wet. If dryness should occur, oats can be 
disked in, he concluded. 


Oregon Dairy Cattle 
Healthier Than Ever 


A well-planned and executed program of 
testing, sanitation, and vaccination helped 
Oregon dairymen reduce the number of 
Bangs reactors in their herds to less than 
one per cent during 1953, according to 
H. P. Ewalt. The dairy specialist at Oregon 
State College noted that of all cows tested 
in 1953, only 0.78 per cent reactors were 
uncovered. 

In 1948, Mr. Ewalt explained, 1.68 per 
cent of cows tested were reactors. Even at 
that time, he said, Oregon was well below 
the national average. Also during 1953, the 
state increased the number of cows tested 
for Brucellosis to 289,743, about 40,000 
more than were tested in 1948. 
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only Grade “A” Sisal fibres 


SPECIALLY TREATED 


moisture, insect and rodent 
repellent. 


GUARANTEED! 
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of baler and binder twine 
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Order NOW for prompt or later shipment. 
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33 years ago they told me: 


“YOU HAVE LESS 
THAN A YEAR 
TO LIVE!” 


“MUST HAVE BEEN back in 1919 or °20. 
Hopeless case of diabetes. No known 
Ome... 


“BUT HERE I AM. They found a treat- 
ment—insulin—in time. Today, nobody 
has to die of diabetes. 


“CANCER, I know, is a tougher problem. 
But the laboratories can lick that one, 
too—with our support. Already, 
they’re curing people who would have 
been done for a few years ago. Last 
year—thanks to $5,000,000 allocated 
by the American Cancer Society from 
our contributions—they found out a 
lot more . . . though there’s still a long 
way to go. 

‘“THEY NEED MONEY, though. $5,000,000 
is still less than 4 cents per American per 
year. Not enough. Not enough to find 
the answer fast enough—230,000 
Americans are going to die of cancer 
this year, they say. 

“1M NOT RICH, but I gave ’em $50 last 
year—hope to do better this time. 
After all, where would J be if the 
laboratories working on diabetes, that 
time, hadn’t been given enough 
support—?” 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


GENTLEMEN: 


(0 Please send me free information 
on cancer. 


(0 +Enclosed is my contribution of 
to the cancer crusade. 


Name........ 
Address. . 


Simply address the envelope: CANCER 
c/o Postmaster, Name of Your Town 
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Anticipate theNeed 


That’s Advice to Machinery Makers 


@ Discussions of ways to better serve the 
feed manufacturing industry took top pri- 
ority at the annual meeting of the Grain 
Processing Machinery Manufacturers asso- 
ciation held Feb. 15-17 at Hotel Nicollet, 
Minneapolis. Through the sessions, it was 
plainly evident that members of the group 
are continually looking for information from 
users of their equipment as to what types of 
machinery are necessary to help them do a 
better job. 

President George Thomas, Prater Pul- 
verizer Co., Chicago, sounded the keynote 
of the meeting in his opening address when 
he said that the association has not even 
scratched the surface in the excellent work 
it can do in the years ahead. He empha- 
sized that the welfare and needs of the cus- 
tomer must be uppermost in mind. 

Secretary-Treasurer Raymond J. Walter, 
New York City, pointed out that an emer- 
gency could arise quickly and that the asso- 
ciation can function rapidly to help the mill- 
ing industry to attempt to get necessary 
priorities. 

Donald Eber, executive secretary of the 
Association of Operative Millers, spoke at 
» luncheon Feb. 15. He said that since the 
end of World War II, flour milling has 
been in a critical stage because expanded 
capacity left the industry in a highly com- 
petitive condition. He reported that 165 
flour mills have closed since the end of the 
war and that 375 flour mills make 97 per 
cent of the flour. He forecast a shortage of 
capacity in five years based on current popu- 
lation increases and indicated that about 60 
per cent of present flour milling equipment 
needs replacement. 


Four industry members from Minneapolis 
participated in a panel discussion. They 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 
Of The Feed Bag Staff 


were Frank Heffelfinger II, King Midas 
Feed Mills; M. M. Noxon, Nutrena Mills, 
Inc.; Roy Robinson, General Mills, Inc.; 


and R. R. Brothertown, Bay State Milling 
Co. 


Mr. Heffelfinger said that his firm con- 
sidered four things in buying new machine- 
ry. They are: flexibility, balance, cost, and 
maintenance and repair. He suggested that 
it was not wise to buy machinery on price 
alone; that the breakdown on cost for a 
40,000 ton annual production mill is about 
$2 per minute for production cost alone 
and that after figuring overhead cost, it 
could mean $5 per minute. This makes 
breakdowns costly, he said. He pointed out 
that if a plant is built to receive materials on 
a 30 ton per hour basis the machinery 
should be able to process at this rate. 

Mr. Noxon advised that machinery manu- 
facturers should try to anticipate industry 
needs and develop new types of equipment. 
He stressed the value of research in milling 
processes; that too much machinery is just 
like it was 30 years ago. 

Mr. Brothertown said the flour industry 
often hears that it is old-fashioned, yet if it 
tries to buy a new machine, the unit is real- 
ly one patterned after an old model. He 
urged striving toward building efficient ma- 
chinery which will pay for itself over a 
period of time. 

Mr. Robinson warned that up until now 
machinery men have been order takers and 
that from now on they have to be order 
getters and give service. He said machinery 
men must help the feed manufacturer and 
flour miller solve his production problems. 


LITTER 
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4 times as good— 
4 times more absorbent! 
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Sell Premier the litter that’s naturally better... 
cheaper in the long run. Successful poultrymen have 
used Premier Litter for years—and will use no other. 
It will get more customers—and bigger profits for 
you. Premier’s unexcelled Canadian and European 
factories and resources assure you quick, steady serv- 
ice. Write for dealer helps and complete information. 


Premier Makes Good Customers and Good Profits! 
Premier Peat Moss Corp., 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


Mr. Thomas was re-elected president of 
the association and Walter Ronk, Barnard 
& Leas Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was named 
vice president. New directors are A. B. Os- 
good, Day Co., Minneapolis, and Ruxton 
Strong, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 
Holdover directors are Lloyd Jaffe, Sidney 
Grain Machinery Co., Sidney, Ohio, and 
H. M. Soars, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Mun- 
cy; Pa. 

URGE REPLACEMENTS 

“Too high a percentage of old hens are 
being held over by Oregon poultrymen, 
according to Noel Bennion, Oregon State 
College poultry authority. Seventy-five to 
100 per cent of the flock should be re- 
placed each year for maximum egg produc- 
tion, he asserted. 


RYDE’S 


MELKCENTRATE 


(32% Protein) 


Dried Milk Alternate 


Will Not Cake or Harden 
Replaces Dried Milks 
Pound for Pound 


Units of Riboflavin exceed that 
of dried milk. Contains specially 
processed healthy animal blood 
meal. Over 50% of protein in 
product is of animal origin. 


RYDE’S 


NUTRITIVE MINERALS 


For 
Poultry—Hogs 
All Farm Animals 


A tested and de- 
pendable mineral 
supplement for 
poultry, hogs and 
all farm animals. 
Ryde’s Nutritive 
Minerals promote 
faster growth, 
greater productivi- 
ty and resistance 
to disease. 
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Ryde’s Nutritive Minerals con- 
tain calcium from cooked and 
ground egg shells, egg albumen 
and other health-giving miner- 
als. Can be self fed or mixed 
in formulas. 


RYDE & COMPANY 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 
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fertilizer, and plant food. Complete supplies 
of disinfectants, insecticides, and medicinals 
are in evidence. The store has become a 
regular shopping spot for. city-dwelling dog 
food customers. 

Deliveries of feed found their way into 
the operation and now are carried out on 
a regular route basis. For this service, the 
firm uses its own seven-ton truck. 

Incoming supplies are received by rail, 
with Mr. Hinchman concentrating on sales 
from the cars as a means of holding down 
storage costs. He reported good results in 


his effort to keep feed moving at a rapid 
pace from rail spurs instead of warehouse 
stocks. 


“Personal contacts with the farm and city 
populace are the best means I have of ad- 
vertising my feed,” Mr. Hinchman asserted. 
“I find associations with the New Jersey 
Farm Bureau, civil defense, and the Future 
Farmers of America my most beneficial 
sales boosters. 


“When you can speak to your customers 
about other interests besides feeds and feed- 
ing, you don’t have to worry much about an 
advertising budget. And when you can do 
most of your promotion by word of mouth, 
you've found another way to hold down ex- 
penses,” he stressed. 


Quality Tested °¢ 


PEDER DEVOLD 


45-FM Clinton Avenue 


DEVOLD VITAMIN OILS... 
Credit to any Feed! 


Used with confidence by Feed Millers and Animal Breeders 
For Nearly 30 years. 
Fresh 
— All Potencies — 
=) DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 


® 
“DEVOLKOD" VITAMIN OILS 
(Cod Liver Oils with added Vitamins A & D) 


® 
“DEVOLKOD" Non-Destearinated 
COD LIVER OILS USP 


=> DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 


=—> PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 
Let Us Quote You! 


Div. Chas. L. Huisking Co., Inc. 


Low F. F. A. Content 


OIL COMPANY 
e Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


SINCE 1906 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, 

ZINC, BORON, IRON, COPPER, STABILIZER IODINE and other trace minerals 

in carefully calculated proportions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 
Also Contains 


@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES @ IRRADIATED YEAST 


(Source of Vitamin D.) 


We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 


Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 


Cutting corners without jeopardizing his 
business reputation has been Herbert Hinch- 
man’s method of guiding the steady growth 
of his infant, but stable, H & H Farm 
Supply Co. At his location in Washington, 
N. J., additions to store and inventory are 
made to pay their own way. 


Ewing Speeds Output 
At Its Omaha Plant 


Installation of new high-speed packaging 
and weighing equipment at the Omaha 
plant of Ray Ewing Co. has been revealed 
by officials of the Pasadena, Calif., feed 
fortification manufacturer. 

According to Ewing, expansion of distri- 
bution of its pre-mixes and feed products in 
the central and southern states has neces- 
sitated a step-up in small packaging opera- 
tions at the Nebraska facilities. The new 
equipment is a duplicate of the electro- 
mechanical machinery used at the Pasadena 
plant, which weighs, packs, sews, and trans- 
ports small package mixes at the rate of 
several hundred per hour. 

The special machinery can handle pack- 
ages from five pounds and up. All cycles 
from hopper to baler are automatically con- 
trolled by switches of the same design as 
those used on electric computors, Ewing 
said. The addition of the equipment also 
will simplify mixing operations, according 
to a Ewing spokesman. 


Broilers Fed Pellets 
In Illinois Testing 


Better feed conversion and more rapid 
gains in weight can be expected from broil- 
er chicks fed crushed pellets instead of dry 
mash, according to a poultry specialist at 
Southern Illinois University. 

In tests with three different types of 
chicks, the specialist, Scott Hinners, found 
the group of chicks that received crushed 
pellet feed in a machine feeder averaged 
3.04 pounds at the end of 10 weeks. Birds 
teceiving pellets in boxes averaged 2.91 
pounds, and the mash-fed group gained 
about 2.66 pounds during the trial. 

Mr. Hinners said approximately the same 
ratio was maintained in feed conversion. 
Range of average gain on crushed pellet 
feed scaled from a fourth to a half pound 
greater than on mash feed, he said. 


Teeth Clipping Cuts 
Pig Disease Rate 


Clipping young pigs’ needle teeth early 
can be a big help in reducing bullnose in- 
fection, University of Illinois veterinarians 
have advised hog raisers. 

Young pigs allowed to keep the needle- 
like teeth may scratch or cut each other or 
damage the sow’s udder, leaving the way 
open for bullnose infection, they warned. 

In clipping the teeth, farmers should use 
only sharp, sterilized wire cutters. The teeth 
should not be clipped too closely. Proper 
disinfectant should be administered to the 
clipped area after cutting. 
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King Midas Appoints 
Two to New Posts 


Naming of two executives to higher posi- 
tions of leadership in its organization has 
been announced by Van Dusen Harrington 
Co. of Minneapolis. 

Totton P. Heffelfinger, president of the 


firm, announced that Henry E. Kuehn has 
been elevated to general manager of Van 
Dusen’s King Midas Flour Mills. He takes 
over full duties formerly shared with Will- 
iam M. Steinke, who resigned as co-man- 
ager to become executive vice president of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., a Minneapolis 
firm acquired by Van Dusen in January. 
New sales manager for King Midas Flour 
Mills is James W. Pehle. Mr. Pehle was 


HENRY E. KUEHN 


named assistant sales manager of the divi- 
sion in July, 1953. Prior to that, he was 
millfeed department head. He joined King 
Midas’ laboratory staff in 1930. 


Mr. Kuehn acted as chairman of the feed- 
stuffs committee of the Millers’ National 
federation from 1940 through 1948. He 
has served as a director of the federation 
since 1943 and has devoted considerable 
energy to its executive and finance com- 
mittees. 

General Manager Kuehn joined King 
Midas in 1914, rising to assistant secretary 
and treasurer in 1926. He was named vice 


president and then director of Van Dusen 
in 1947. 


Maxim Names Smith 
Chief Nutritionist 


Dr. C. A. (Skip) Smith has been named 
chief nutritionist for Maxim Oil & Emul- 
sion Corp., New York City, Vice President 
Harold P. Miner has announced. Dr. Smith 
retired last fall from Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York City, after 27 years with the firm. 

A longtime active member of many scien- 
tific societies, Dr. Smith served for six years 
as an associate member of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association’s nutrition 
council. He is a charter member of the 
animal nutrition research council. 

Maxim produces feeding oils and emul- 
sions, antibiotic supplements, and a number 
of other specialties for the feed industry. 


Specializing in the | \ 
transportation of all liquid 
feed products in bulk \ 


y A competitively priced grade that has a record for 
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Luality MILK SERVICE, Inc. 


BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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Standard Brand 
White Oats 
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MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 


Steel Cut Oat Groats 
Bolted Oat Flour 
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Falcon Brand Pulverized 
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quality of mixed feeds. Mixers’ Pul- NY 


\ verized Oats is also available in pelleted form. 

\ | Ask for samples and prices. Vy 
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y Our Teletype Number Is MP 477 \ 
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Tri-Grain Pellets (Wheat—Corn—Oats) 


A FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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THE ORIGINAL 


TEHR - GREEZE 


FABRIC CEMENT 


Makes Patching and Repair 
Work Easy on Any Material It 
Can Penetrate 


Repairs all types of bags, 
burlap, cotton or paper. Bags 
easily repaired whether in 
a pile, filled or empty. Also 
repairs all types of cloth, 
canvas and leather goods. A 
tough versa- 


“Immediate 
Write for 
Trade Prices 
and FREE SAMPLE” 


VAL-A COMPANY 


700 W. Root Street CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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(om, 
MINERALIZE 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERALS 


EVERY MINERAL NEEDED, except salt 
and limestone, to make your feeds 
superior in mineral nutrition. Five 
purified, high analysis phosphates, "so 
soluble they melt on your tongue," 
blended with eight vital trace minerals. 
Ready to use. No pre-mix needed. 


The IDEAL 
BLEND of 
TRACE 
MINERALS 


HER MAM MAGEL 


CONCENTRATE 


For phosphorus-rich feeds. The right 
portions of the eight vital Trace Min- 
erals ... Stabilized lodine, Manganese 
Sulphate, Copper, Cobalt, Nickel, Iron, 
Zine and Boron. 


The Herman Nagel Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Custom Mix 


February took us to Kansas City on two occasions — once to survey facilities 
at the Kansas City municipal auditorium for the National Feed Industry Show 
and again a week later to attend the big convention of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers association. We are most happy to report that we will hold 
the fourth National Feed Industry Show in conjunction with the Midwest 
convention in either February or March of 1955, 

Shown herewith is a panoramic view of the main arena floor of the Kansas 
City auditorium showing the lineup of products displayed by Butler Mfg. Co.. 


Kansas City, for its 16G salesmen. The showing climaxed a three-day general 
sales meeting at nearby Excelsior Springs, Mo. Chris Stritzinger of Butler 
reports the event a real success. Last year Butler sold nearly 50 million dollars 
worth of products. 

Jack Clements, midwestern sales manager for Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., 
Richmond, Va., recently sent us a poster which we think should be in the 
office of every firm which interviews salesmen. Mr. Clements picked this sign 
up at Foxbilt Feeds, Des Moines, in the office of Marion Diercks. It is head- 
lined “Welcome Mr. Salesman and Other Visitors” and points out that sales- 
men will receive courteous attention since Foxbilt is mindful that their own 
men are making daily calls, seeking interviews. The sign points out that 
salesmen are welcome because they bring ideas on new developments and 
changes in products and services. 

Our vacation mail crosses the country this month. Notes came from 
A. V. (Vic) Jay, sales manager of Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J., from 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., reporting good luck sailfishing and from Palm Springs, 
Calif., where C. M. (Stormy) Stormes, is a winter resident. He spends the 
summer months at his home in Des Moines. 

We are happy to report that this year George La Budde, La Budde Feed 
€& Grain Co., Milwaukee, came back from skiing in Sun Valley, Idaho, in one 
piece. Even there, he had one eye on the feed business since he says he made 
friends with a rancher wha raises 15,000 sheep. 


Fairbury, IIl., 


“Coach” Ben A. Roth, left, president of Honeggers’ & Co., 
was a temporary goat-tender when this picture was taken. The sales team he 
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backed in recent competition came out sec- 
ond best and earned custody of the goat. 
With Ben are top Honegger district man- 
agers, George Bartlett, Les Roth, Ward 
Beard, and Dick Bertsche. 

If you are looking for advice on how to 
develop and sell more dog food, you can now 
deal with two experts who have formed a 
firm to offer such consulting service. The 
firm operates under the name Jones & 
Adams and is staffed by Walter N. Jones 
and A. C. (Ace) Adams, both of whom are 
‘eed trade veterans. 

Soon your television set will be shown 
the gigantic operations of Stone Mt. Grit 
Co. in Lithonia, Ga. Cameramen and tech- 
nicians for the popular TV feature, ““In- 
justry on Parade,” have been at work in 
Lithonia to record the entire story of pro- 
duction and use of grit. The film will be 
shown on 147 television stations, coast to 
coast. 

Commercial Solvents Corp. recently played 
host to the sales staff of Amburgo Co., 
Philadelphia, at CSC’s Terre Haute, Ind., 
plant and laboratories. The purpose of the 
visit was to acquaint this eastern distributor 
for Commercial Solvents with the entire line 
and methods of production. James V. 
O’Leary, general manager of CSC’s animal 
nutrition sales department, and Thomas 
Carswell, chief of the firm’s biochemicals 
division, were cfficial hosts. 

Kathryn Bele Niles, director of home 
economics for the Poultry & Egg National 
Board, 1s shown here as she received life- 


time honorary membership in the Institute 
of American Poultry Industries from the 
Institute’s president Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter. 
Mrs. Niles was cited for her service in creat- 
ing demand for poultry and egg products. 
Another PENB staff member is given a pat 
on the back in “Alluring Wisconsin,” a 
highlight history of the Badger state by 
Fred L. Holmes. He is Bronte H. Leicht, 
public relations director of PENB. Author 
Holmes gives him generous credit in his 
book, since Mr. Leicht, while Wisconsin 
state market editor, planned most of the 
photo content of the book. 

If you think time doesn’t fly, just re- 
member that as you read this it is less than 
two months until the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association convention in Chicago 
and only three months until the big Central 
meeting in Milwaukee. An old Japanese 
proverb says that when you're thirsty it’s 
too late to start thinking about digging a 
will... . BR. 
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Pacal Distributor Is 
Named in Mid-South 


Appointment of a new Central South 
distributor has been announced by Paper, 
Calmenson & Co. of Minneapolis. Named 
to handle Pacal equipment in the region is 
Dabney-Alcott Supply Co., Inc., Memphis. 

The southern firm’s territory will include 
western Tennessee, southern Missouri, and 
Arkansas. Its appointment was announced 


by Pacal’s Howard T. Eilers. 


Mallinckrodt Offers 
Stock to Public 


* The first public offering of its stock since 
it was organized 86 years ago has been made 
by Mallinckrodt Chemical Works of St. 
Louis. The firm has filed a registration state- 
ment with the securities and exchange com- 
mission which covers 75,000 shares of class 
A common. 

Proceeds of the issue, Mallinckrodt said, 
will be added to the company’s capital 
investment in research and manufacturing 
facilities, mainly at St. Louis. Mallinckrodt 
was founded in 1867 and incorporated 15 
years later. 


@ VICTOR PRINZ, West Point, Neb., 
and his sons have purchased Andrew John- 
son’s interest in Johnson & Weiler Grain & 
Feed Co. 


CSC APPOINTEE 
Appointment of Eugene M. Seidel to 
its petrochemicals division market develop- 
ment staff has been announced by Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., New York City. Mr. 
Seidel is an Indiana University graduate and 
will be stationed at Terre Haute, Ind. 


Wisconsin Campaign 
Plugs Malt Barley 


An intensive educational campaign to 
stress to farmers advantages of raising top- 
grade malting barley is being carried on in 
Wisconsin by the Wisconsin State Brewers’ 
association in cooperation with the Midwest 
Barley Improvement association. 

The brewery group is underwriting its 
ninth annual malting barley contest this 
year, with $4,100 in cash prizes provided 
for farmers. Top award statewide will be 
$300, with awards in regions of the state 
and in counties ranging downward to $95. 

Active in conducting a series of meetings 
with county agents, leading farmers, and 
others prominent in Wisconsin agriculture 
were Irvin J. Ott, brewers’ group executive 
secretary, and Dr. John H. Parker, director 
of the Midwest Barley Improvement associa- 
tion. More than 100 persons attended a din- 
ner session in late February at Pabst Brew- 
ing Co.’s Blue Ribbon hall in Milwaukee. 

Varieties of malting barley eligible for 
contest prizes are Kindred (L), Oder- 
brucker, and Montcalm. Planting details are 
being supplied by agricultural agents 
throughout 30 Wisconsin counties. 
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Get this Display Board FREE! 


SETS YOU UP AS RUBBER REPLACEMENT HEADQUARTERS 
FOR ALL LEADING MAKES OF MILKING MACHINES. 
Write today for full details. 
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BLEND 


Now with 
NIACIN 


Guaranteed 


How can you 
+ produce superior quality feeds 
completely fortified with all vitamin and 
protein factors? ... increase your sales? 
make larger profits? . .. get more 
satisfied customers? 

BY ADDING GORTON’S AlL-FISH BLEND. 

And you can 
«+ save money by replacing costly vita- 
mins and proteins. .. . Cut down on man 
hours of handling, mixing and weighing. 
++ » conserve on storage costs.... lower 
inventory investment. 

BY ADDING GORTON’S AL-FISH BLEND. 
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NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 Milk Street Boston 9, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


quite a factor in the territory the company 
served. Today, however, rabbit feed makes 
up one-third of the sales, poultry another 
third, and the remainder is divided among 
dairy, pigeon, and miscellaneous rations. 

In 1928, a disastrous fire wiped out the 
entire plant, but operations were continued 
in a rented mill for seven months. At the 
end of that time the company moved into 
its new, modern plant. The site of the pres- 
ent mill was the location of the first poultry 
ranch in the San Gabriel valley near Los 
Angeles. 

The move proved to be a good one, 
bringing the facilities of the company nearer 
to its distribution center, which involves a> 
delivery radius of about 150 miles in south- 
ern California. There is a branch of the 
firm at San Marcos in San Diego county. 
Both plants handle only Ambler brand 
feeds. 

The San Gabriel plant has been expanded 
and improved until at present it is one of 
the best equipped feed mills in southern 
California. 

Ambler is housed in a steel frame and 
corrugated iron structure with warehouse 
space totalling 35,000 square feet. Steel 
storage tanks are used for bulk storage and 
hold 15,000 bushels of grain. Steel working 
bins carry bulk materials for mixing pur- 
poses and have a capacity of approximately 
200 tons of ingredient materials. Consider- 
able power is required to operate the mill. 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


G. W. KRUSE, Manager 
Feed & Grinding Barley Dept. 


Grain Exchange 
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THE PAETOW COMPANY 
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Members: 
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Grain & Feed Dealers Nat. Assn. 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange 
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It’s DRY! 


O. W. MEYER LABORATORIES 


SCIENTIFICALLY PROCESSED & DRIED 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


WILL NOT CAKE OR HARDEN 


It is BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES dried on a carrier base, rich in carbohydrates. 


FREE-FLOWING EASY-TO-MIX EASY-TO-HANDLE 


IT's NEW! 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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At present there is a 1,200 ampere main 
switch with a buss bar system for supplying 
energy to 100 motors totaling 1,000 horse- 
power. 

In its own building connected with the 
millwright shop is a steam boiler together 
with water softening equipment and water 
feeder. The steam generated is used in the 
pelleting operation and barley rolling. 

All materials, whether bulk or sacked, are 
received on either the Southern Pacific rail- 
road spur or by truck. Rail cars are spotted 
at the three unloading doors by a power car 
spotter. Bulk materials are unloaded by a 
power shovel and elevated at the rate of 50 
tons per hour. The grain is weighed over 
an automatic receiving scale, then diverted 
to a receiving separator. 

Two loading platforms handle trucks 
which are weighed over a 30-ton truck scale. 
The grain is unloaded in a 20-ton receiving 
pit. From the pit the grain is elevated and 
conveyed across the mill to be cleaned be- 
fore additional processing, or if surplus it 
goes to the large steel tanks for storage. 

Special cleaning equipment includes a 
grain scourer, used to prepare the barley 
for use in poultry feeds; a disc separator; 
and an aspirator, which removes the light 
chaff and dust from scratch and pigeon 
feed after it is mixed. 

The processing department includes sev- 
eral types of grinders, cutters, and roller 
mills. Three large hammer mills are in al- 
most continuous operation. They have a 
total of more than 400 hammers mounted 
on a shaft and travel at a rate of 3,400 
revolutions a minute giving the grain 114 
million cutting blows per minute. 

Other machines in this department are a 
double head attrition mill, a large three pair 
high roller mill, and a rotary knife cutter, 
all Sprout-Waldron machinery. 

Gruendler barley rolling mills, and a 
specially-designed mill that passes grain 
through a tapered cylinder and grinding 
ring, make up the large processing depart- 
ment. 

Ambler has three complete mixing plants. 
One is an automatic scratch plant. The sec- 
ond is a mash mixing plant, comprised of 
two large horizontal mixers, a pre-mixer, 
two hopper scales for weighing ingredients, 
a molasses mixer, and a sifter. 

On the mash line following mixing, the 
finished feed drops into a bin and is sacked 
through an automatic sacking scale and 
packaging machine. 

The filled bags are sewed and conveyed 
by machinery to the finished product ware- 
house, or are conveyed by air directly to the 
bulk trucks spotted on the 30-ton truck 
scale where the feed is accurately weighed 
before delivery. 

The third mixing unit is much the same 
as the mash plant except that the mixed 
materials go directly to bins over the five 
pellet mills to be made into pellets. 

An operation tied in with the pelleting 
operation is the two crumble mills which cut 
up the pellets into a granular feed for chick 
and turkey starters. After the pellets and 
crumbles are cooled in special cooling bins 
and sifted, they are automatically weighed, 
sacked, and sewn. 

All additions to the mill, installation of 
new machinery, and maintenance are han- 
dled by the engineering and maintenance 
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department. A complete shop is operated to 
rebuild and repair machinery, and a large 
stock of spare parts is carried so that no 
delay will result from any breakdown that 
might occur. 

To the rear of the mill building is a 
large warehouse where all sacks are handled. 
New burlap bags used in the sacking of feed 
are stored in this warehouse. 

Used bags which contained products em- 
ployed in mixing operations and bags re- 
turned by customers are sorted, cleaned by 
powerful air suction, baled, and sold to used 
bag buyers. 

The company is proud of its extensive 
transportation equipment which includes 21 
units. It has 12 stake body rigs capable of 
carrying six or seven tons, semi-trailer units 
with a capacity of 15 to 16 tons, and the 
large truck and trailer outfits good for 25 
‘ons. There are six bulk delivery trucks and 
three panel trucks. Cars are furnished the 
salesmen. 

A complete service garage, including 
sasoline pump, is operated by an experi- 
enced mechanic. 

The office building is separate and in- 
cludes a salesroom and bookkeeping de- 
partment, three private offices, and a con- 
ference room. A telephone switchboard has 
ample capacity to take care of all calls quick- 
ly. Other departments under the office staff 
are advertising, buying, credit, and per- 
sonnel. 

The sales and field service departments 
cover the southern California area through- 
ly. The men know their jobs and are in a 
position to give help and advice. Regular 
meetings are held with the group for in- 
truction and discussion on feeding and man- 
agement problems. 

In all, there are 83 highly trained, intelli- 
gent, and courteous employes on the com- 
pany payroll, including a night mill crew. 

Quality control of Ambler feeds is main- 
tained by connection with Truesdail Labora- 
tories in Los Angeles, which makes regular 
checks of the feeds, giving the firm one of 


the best equipped analytical and biological 
laboratories in southern California. 

Mr. Ambler is an active member of the 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers asso- 
ciation, American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation, the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
association, the Los Angeles Grain Ex- 
change, and the chamber of commerce. His 
work in church organizations and years of 
active work with the Boy Scouts, plus his 
long service record with Kiwanis speaks for 
his high moral beliefs and interest in com- 
munity welfare. 

Mr. Ambler explains company policy in 
these words: 

“We feel an obligation to help in the 
building of the communities which we 
serve. The welfare of the people of our or- 
ganization is deeply felt. We want them to 
think of themselves as partners in the enter- 
prise. 

“Our policy is to provide a product and 
a service to livestock raisers that will insure 
a profitable return to them in their opera- 
tions and a reasonable profit for the com- 
pany. We work and study at all times 
endeavoring to improve our feeds and meth- 
ods of handling our products, sharing the 
resultant savings with our customers. We 
cherish our reputation for quality and shall 
do all in our power to maintain top stan- 
dards.” 

And to bring this message to the com- 
munity of farmers it serves, Ambler Milling 
Co. of San Gabriel, Calif., relies on the 
Ambler Pennant, a company-owned quarter- 
ly magazine which speaks with authority to 
the feeders of southern California. 


Discuss Infestation 
Of Market Wheat 


Spraying and fumigation of market wheat 
will not rid it of infestation when wheat is 
stored next to infested feed grain. That's 
what Prof. Donald A. Wilbur of Kansas 
State College told technical sales representa- 
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tives of Douglas Chemical Co. at the Kan- 
sas City firm’s recent annual sales meeting. 

Prof. Wilbur reported the results of a 
study by his school of grain storage prac- 
tices in' Kansas. He said the results showed 
that side-by-side storage of market and feed 
grain contributes more to the infestation of 
market wheat than any other factor. 

Spraying feed grain would help eliminate 
the problem, Prof. Wilbur told Douglas 
representatives. He said that fumigants 
should be used as protectants, and not mere- 
ly as control agents after infestation has 
been discovered. 


CATERPILLAR PROFIT 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., 


earned 2014 million dollars in 1953, its 
president has reported. The firm’s sales 
totaled nearly 434 million dollars. 


PAY WAY 
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after year. 
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Select Kansas City 


It Will Be Site of 1955 Feed Show 


@ Kansas City will become the feed center 
of the country in 1955 when the fourth 
National Feed Industry Show is held at the 
metropolis’ municipal auditorium in con- 
junction with the 11th annual convention of 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers association. 
Plans for this double event were given final 
approval by the board of Midwest at its 


annual convention held in Kansas City last 
month. 

Executive Vice President Lloyd S. Larson 
of Midwest announced that plans are al- 
ready under way to make this event the 
greatest ever held in the feed industry in 
that area. David K. Steenbergh and Eldon 
H. Roesler of THE FEED BAG, co-man- 


CORBEL S. C. 


(Co-operative of Belgian Twine & Cordage Mills) 
Specialists in Superior Quality 
BALER and BINDER TWINE 


Made from East African Sisal 


USA — Sales Division 
Emile Regniers Co. (USA) Inc. 


415 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Distributor Inquiries Invited 


P. O. Box 1981, East Lake Station 


 HeEywoop & RABB, INC. 


JOBBERS BROKERS CARRIERS 
GRAIN & FEED 


Seruing the Entire Southeast 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


3923 Ringgold Road 


INGREDIENTS 


Phone 9-4347 TWX CT 357 


P.O. Box 283 TWX 463 


MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE 
301 N. Main Street 


Phones 382 and 2096 


agers of the Feed Show, reported that they 
welcome the chance to work with the prog- 
ressive Midwest association. 

Requests for exhibit space are already on 
file, although no requests for space will be 
filled until later. 

Exact dates for the Feed Show have not 
been determined but the double affair will 
be held either in February or early March. 
The Kansas City auditorium offers an ideal 
location for such a show and meeting. 

Previous Feed Shows were held at the 
Milwaukee Auditorium in 1949 and at the 
new Milwaukee Arena in 1951. Both were 
in conjunction with Central Retail Feed 
association meetings. The show in 1953 was 
held at the Buffalo municipal auditorium in 
conjunction with the meeting of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants. 

The Kansas City event will be a three-day 
affair, with meetings of Midwest being 
scheduled at the Auditorium in the morning 
hours. Previous shows have featured ex- 
hibits of machinery and equipment, feed 
ingredients, complete feeds, sideline items, 
and many other types of products and serv- 
ices used by the feed and grain trade. 

It is expected that exact dates for the 
show will be picked in about 30 days and it 
is hoped that exhibit space will be placed on 
sale starting about July 1. All former €x- 
hibitors will be given first call on available 
space. 


Purina Names Texan 
Carolina Manager 


The manager of its feed mill at Amarillo, 
Tex., has been. named by Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, to manage the firm’s new 
plant at Wilson, N. C. Loy W. Ledbetter 
Jr. will assume his new position in early 
May. His transfer was announced by Vice 
President R. E. Rowland, who heads pro- 
duction and research. 

Appointed superintendent at Wilson is 
Arthur M. Skibbs, currently serving as gen- 
eral mill foreman for Purina at Delmar, 
Dei. Both Mr. Skibbs and Mr. Ledbetter 
joined Purina in 1947. 

The new North Carolina mill will pro- 
duce livestock and poultry feeds and is 
scheduled to be in full production next 
autumn. Its capacity will be 10,000 tons a 
month, with storage facilities provided for 
400,000 bushels of grain. 


805 DUN BUILDING 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


CANE FEEDING 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


FEED JOBBERS 


Distributors of: 
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Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg’s Hominy Feed 
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Stonemo Granite Grit 
WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


SUNSET BRAND FEED 
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SERVICE 
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L.C.L. and Carloads 


BADGER 
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(Continued from page 7) 


Be that as it may, there is good reason to 
believe that our economy will be on a 
sounder footing, and that American busi- 
ness will be better off, when the adjustment 
is completed. 

Among the healthy conditions that this 
-ort of adjustment brings is increased com- 
»etition. The buyer and his money become 
a little harder to separate. I daresay there is 
1ot a man among us — whether he is a 

vanufacturer, a distributor, a retailer, or 
ne who renders a service to any one of 
hese — who fears competition. I am sure 
-ou agree with me that competition is the 
hallenge of American business. The men 
who have answered that challenge since our 
,ation was founded are the ones who have 
srought prosperity to American economy. 

We have every reason to face the future 
vith confidence. There are two all-impor- 
ant forces for the continued growth of 
yusiness in this country. The first is people, 
‘n ever expanding numbers. The second is 
scientific research which will provide our 
capidly growing population, not merely with 
the necessities of life, but with the aids for 
everyday living which free men from the 
endless toil to stay alive. 

In the 1930's, we heard predictions that 
our population would never exceed 160 
million. Today there are 161 million Ameri- 
cans. It is estimated that by 1975 there will 
be more than 200 million Americans. 

The great growth of America today is 
its children. Now, for the first time since 
the early part of this century, better edu- 
cated, higher income Americans are raising 
big families. There were four million babies 
born in this country during 1953, and that 
was the year which topped all the record- 
breaking years since the end of World 
War II. 


Through scientific research we are equip- 
ping ourselves, our children, and our grand- 
children, if you please, to care for them- 
selves as well as to provide for the future. 
During 1952 alone, we Americans spent 
more than 33% billion dollars for research. 
Today, the total research and development 
efforts of industry and government are 15 
times greater than the pre World War 
II period. These are basic facts which help 
to assure continued growth for industry and 
business in the years ahead. 

With a rapidly expanding population, far- 
sighted research, ample .resources, and a 
fine spiritual heritage upon which to build, 
there is every reason for us to face the 
future with confidence. 

It does seem to me, however, that one 
note of caution must be sounded. Our na- 
tion is great because it is made up of free 
people. Individual liberty is all important. 
The basic requirement for progress is free- 
dom. Without freedom no nation can en- 
dure, much less grow and prosper. The fate 
of American business must be left in the 
hands of the people. There is nothing fur- 
ther from the truth than the thought that a 
government, in manipulating its taxing 
powers, can make or break depressions, re- 
cessions, and adjustments. 


In the practice of democracy as we Ameri- 
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cans know it, there are certain functions 
which can best be performed by government. 
We have entrusted our government with 
authority to levy taxes sufficient to carry 


out those functions. When the taxing 
authority is wielded beyond that point, the 
trust is abused and the worthwhile basic in- 
tent trampled underfoot. 

This year of adjustment is a turning point 
in our economic pattern. The buying power 
of our people must not be siphoned off by 
exorbitant taxes. If the pattern of scientific 
and technical progress which American busi- 
ness and industry has evolved is to continue, 
the profits of our enterprise must not be 
taxed away. There must be sufficient funds 
for research, development, new production 
facilities and the opening of new markets. 

If there is to be continued prosperity and 
a continued advancement of our superior 
standard of living, then the hands that hold 
the future of American business must be its 
own hands. Self-determination of the paths 
that we follow is the American formula for 
successful living. 

This is a nation of more than 80 million 
churchgoers who belong to more than 250 
denominations. This is a land that has more 
schools, parks, playgrounds, libraries, art 
museums, theatres, and symphony orchestras 
than any other country in the world. We 
have brought these things to pass because 
we are free. Such a people can and must be 
trusted with their own destiny. 

@ EQUITY UNION GRAIN CO., Lin- 
coln, Neb., is constructing additional storage 
for 2'4 million bushels of grain. 


Bader Again Head of 
Utah’s Trade Group 


An Ogden businessman, Alan E. Bader, 
was re-elected president of the Utah Feed 
Manufacturers & Dealers association at the 
group’s annual convention held recently at 
Logan. E. C. Bunker of Provo was chosen 
vice president and Dr. Lorin Harris of 
Utah State Agricultural College was named 
secretary. 

Elected as directors were Merrill Rush- 
forth, Salt Lake City; Stuart Richards, Tren- 
ton; P. N. Winn, Smithfield; and J. E. 
Robertson, Springville. 


Chemicals Up Yields 
Greatly, ls Claim 


Wider use of agricultural chemicals could 
hold down the number of acres cultivated 
without cutting farmers’ income. That's the 
opinion of Paul Mayfield, president of the 
National Agricultural Chemicals association. 

Mr. Mayfield noted that farm chemicals 
currently are in use on only 15 per cent of 
total planted acreage. He claimed that not 
more than a tenth of all farmers are using 
agricultural chemicals to the best advantage. 

Agricultural chemicals also may boost 
production by “extending geographical 
areas,’ Mr. Mayfield asserted. As an ex- 
ample, he cited increases of “tremendous 
proportions” in vegetable production in the 
South since new chemicals were developed 
to combat pest problems. 


WHEAT MIXED 
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Minneapolis 
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Poultry-Dairy Cows-Pigs 


Minnesota 


“All in 


one bag” 


EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


511 E. Menomonee St. 


BiG CHIEF 
Meat Scraps and Tankage 


50% BIG CHIEF MEAT SCRAPS 
60% BIG CHIEF TANKAGE 


BADGER BY-PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


DAly 8-8448 
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Coming Events 


Tri-State Soybean Processors’ Con- 
ference, University of Missouri, 


Animal & Poultry Nutrition Con- 
ference, University of Maryland, 
College Park................. March 25-26 


Association of Feed Microscopists, 
Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 
April 12-14 


Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, Hotel Paxton, Omaha 
April 26-27 


Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Broadview, Wichita 
April 30-May 1 


American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago May 5-7 


California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Association, Ambassador Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles................. May 6-8 


Missouri Grain, Feed & Seed Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Governor, Jeffer- 
son City May 16-17 


Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel St. Nicholas, Springfield 
May 18-19 


Central Retail Feed Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
June 7-8 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick ............ June 7-8 


Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Commodore Hotel, New 


Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Association, Spokane Hotel, Spo- 
kane, June 17-18 


Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Association, Thousand 
Islands Club, Alexandria Bay, 
N.Y. 2023 


Association of Southern Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City................. June 21-22 


Wisconsin Nutrition School for Feed 
Men, University of Wisconsin, 
| Aug. 16-17 


¥ Wholesalers—Truck Lots and L. C. L. 
V¥ Jobbers of Feeds in Carloads 
¥ Manufacturers of GIANT BRAND Feeds 


¥ Custom Mixing to Your Specifications 


HARTEAU Feed Company 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


P. O. Box 96 


Phone 
HUmboldt 3-0160 


VITAMINS A and D — No matter what 
your preference may be, whether it is an 
oil product or a dry product, Silmo has 
a product to meet your requirements. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Main Office & Laboratories, Vineland, N. J. 
Processors Stuce 1927 


No ‘Surpluses’ Exist, 
Says Pillsbury Exec 


Stockpiles of foodstuffs lying untouched 
are sinful and cannot be considered surpluses 
when production has yet to fulfill the 
world’s need for nourishment. That's what 
Anthony B. Sparboe, vice president of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, told the 
world trade conference at Chicago recently. 

Citing the need for freer world trade, 
Mr. Sparboe said “the creation of abundance 
by the Department of Agriculture following 
best possible insurance for peace.” He also 
stressed the need for foreign American 
traders to point out the advantages of low- 
ered trade barriers so the public might 
bring about the necessary legislation. 

“It is not necessarily true that reduced 
protection will put certain industries com- 
pletely out of business,” Mr. Sparboe assert- 
ed, but it “will cause them to sharpen their 
efficiency and increase their productivity.” 

Continuing his theme, the Pillsbury vice 
president declared “the time is fast approch- 
ing when we shall have to demonstrate to 
the rest of the world that our trading poli- 
cies are as international in scope and effect 
as our military and political ones, because 
they are absolutely indivisible.” 


Pennington Named By 
Selvage, Lee, Chase 


Wayne Pennington has joined the staff of 
Selvage, Lee & Chase, New York City, the 
public relations agency has announced. He 
formerly served on the staff of Lederle 
Laboratories, also of New York City. 

Among the firms which § L & C serves 
are U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., J. I. 
Case Co., Fairbanks-Morse, and M. W. 
Kellogg Co. 


@ HONEST JOHN’S FARM CENTER, 
Leesburg, Ind., has purchased Leesburg 
Grain & Milling Co. 
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Phosphorus Lack Can 
Cut Shell Quality 


Poor quality egg shells can be due just 
as much to: low phosphorus intake as to 
insufficient calcium in the layer diet. That's 
the finding of Rollin H. Thayer, poultry 
nutritionist at Oklahoma A & M College, 
who added that failure of layers to get at 
least 0.5 per cent available phosphorus re- 
cults in soft-shelled eggs and lowered body 
weight. 

If the layer is to produce solid eggs with- 
ut robbing itself of necessary phosphorus 
‘or bone formation, she must receive at 
east 0.6 per cent of available phosphorus, 
ie noted. 

Mr. Thayer pointed out that tests show 
vhytin phosphorus found in feedstuffs of 
jlant origin is only 50 per cent available to 
‘aying hens. To safeguard hens, the poultry- 
nan should make sure the diet of his flocks 
-ontains adequate levels of phosphorus sup- 
slement. He recommended steamed bone 
meal, defluorinated phosphate, monocalcium 
phosphate, or dicalcium phosphate as ex- 
cellent supplements. 


Boost Appeal Fee On 
Grain Inspections 


A new scale of fees for federal grain ap- 
peal inspection will go into effect June 1, 
the Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

According to USDA, these rates will ap- 
ply under the new program: 

1) Bulk or sacked grain in carload lots 
at $5 per car. 


2) Bulked or sacked grain in trucks or 
trailers at $3 per Joad. 
3) Bulk or sacked grain in water craft at 


$1.50 per 1,000 bushels, with minimum of 
$3 per lot. 


4) Sample packages at $2 per sample. 
5) All other lots of grain at $1.50 per 
thousand bushels and minimum of $3 per 
lot. 

The fees will replace those that have been 
in effect since Aug. 1, 1949, USDA said. 


Grass, Legume Work 
Urged by Committee 


Need for more fundamental research on 
legumes and grasses was cited by the seed 
research advisory committee at its annual 
three-day meeting in Washington, D. C., 
recently. The group also recommended that 
closer ties be maintained between the cen- 
tral project office and state experiment sta- 
tions to avoid duplication of seed research 
work, 

Its recommendations for research includ- 
ed expansion in the areas of: 

1) Harvesting, drying, and farm storage 
of legume and grass seed. 

2) Breeding, testing, and management of 
seeds, 

3) Vegetable seed production. 

Also stressed by the committee was a need 
to develop procedures that will result in 
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more uniformity among laboratories in seed 
testing. More research into economical and 
efficient means of drying and storing seeds 
is needed, too, it asserted. Recommendations 
were also put forth to enlarge the education 
program on seed marketing to enlighten 
producers and consumers. 


Tell Feeding of Fat 
Products to Lambs 


Fattening lambs can be fed a ration con- 
taining five to 10 per cent rendered animal 
fat as an energy constituent and make 
satisfactory gains, results of a 100-day feed- 
ing trial at the Texas agricultural experi- 


ment station have shown. 

In the trial, choice white grade tallow 
and a special grade were combined in a 
ration at levels of five, 10, and 15 per cent. 
A fourth group of lambs was used as con- 
trol. Ingredients in the feed contained 
grain sorghum, cottonseed meal, molasses, 
and alfalfa hay. 

Highest, cheapest, and most efficient 
gains were made by the group receiving five 
per cent tallow, the experimenters said. The 
lowest group was that on the 15 per cent 
ration. 

Lambs on LO per cent tallow gained more 
efficiently than the control group with rate 
of gain about equal. However, the experi- 
menters noted that the cost of gain was 
higher. 


Factory Inventory WALE 
Famous GLOBE Truck Dumps 


Write for FREE circular, with our 

clearance sale prices (below present ‘ 

production cost) and EASY TERMS to fit your budget. 
Choice of supporting frame (Model J) or overhead track 


type (Model L). Adjustable to 


various driveways. Improved 
wheel platform gives extra speed 


Model J Truck Dump is mounted 


and safety. Electric operated. 
Lifetime chain construction (not 
cable) saves repairs and break- 
downs. 8,000 Ib. capacity. Get 
rid of cumbersome jacks and 
modernize your operation during 


this sale. 
Write 


on floor tracks to dump any length 


truck. Easily installed. Heavy chan- 
nel steel construction. 


Model L Truck Dump 
with overhead tracks. 


GLOBE HOIST CO., Dept. E 
E. Ist & Court, Des Moines, Ia. 


LABORATORY 


SERVICES 


PRACTICAL CHICK 
FEEDING STUDIES 


DETERMINATIONS OF: 
VITAMIN Big 
ANTIBIOTICS 
ARSENICALS 


A.O.A.C. vitamin D3 chick assays 


U.S.P. XIV or A.O.A.C. vitamin 
A assays 


Other vitamin assays 
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Biological protein evaluations 


Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 


Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 


Project research and consultation 
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Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEMON 


Steamed 
Rolled Oats 


Des Moines Oat Products Co. 
2000 E. Grand Avenue @ Des Moines, Ia. 


CARUS 


a 


Added to your Feeds insures 
a Manganese content quickly 
assimilated by poultry and 
animals for maximum benefit. 
High testing, easily and thor- 
oughly mixable in feeds and 
concentrates. 
For prices and data write — 


CARUS CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. FB-54 


Promoted 


LaSalle, Ill. 


FEED INGREDIENTS 
FERTILIZERS 
USCO BALER TWINE 
SALT 


UNION SERVICE COMPANY 
1203 Williamsop St. 
Madison 1, Wis. 


BUYERS 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 


In Any Size Quantities 
Wire Us Your Offerings 


C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange @ New York City 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 
GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 


WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 


JOBBERS OF 
FEEDS and MILLFEEDS 
OF ALL KIND... 

MALTSPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
26% DARK CORN DISTILLERS 
WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS 
STALEY'S 42% STA-MINO 4% FAT 
STALEY'S CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
STALEY'S 44% SOYBEAN MEAL 
STALEY'S CORN OIL MEAL 
PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 
“A Staley Customer Never 
Guesses — He Knows" 


Can make up split cars of 


Staley’s Feeds. 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONSULTANTS 


TO THE 
FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1338, 221 No. La Salle St. 
Chicago |, Ill. 
Phone State 1-0008 


ER ER ERS 


Soya 
Linseed Meal 
Alfalfa 
and all 
Millfeeds 


“For 30 
Years” 


Reliance 


FEED COMPANY 


MAin 2418 


216 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ob or Bab 


Stuart for: 
Wheat-Mixed Feeds 


EDWARD MENDI 


Promotion of Edward Mendi to assistant 
manager of its eastern sales division has 
been announced by Premier Peat Moss 
Corp., New York City. Mr. Mendi served 
as Westchester county and Connecticut rep- 
resentative for Premier prior to his recent 
promotion. 

Named to succeed him in the eastern 
territory is John A. Hewitt. Mr. Hewitt has 
been associated with Premier since 1950 and 
most recently served as assistant salesman on 
New York's Long Island. 


Tell How ‘Orphaning’ 
Of Lambs Is Avoided 


Sheep producers will cut their chances of 
having “orphan” lambs if they separate the 
newborn and ewes from the remainder of 
the flock soon after birth. That recommen- 
dation comes from E. E. Hatfield, sheep 
researcher at the University of Illinois col- 
lege of agriculture. 

According to Mr. Hatfield, ewes and 
newborn lambs need a chance to get ac- 
quainted without interruption from the rest 
of the flock. If the ewe does not have a 
chance to meet her young immediately, she 
may refuse them milk later on, he noted. 

The sheep specialist recommended con- 
struction of lambing pens for isolation of 
ewes and newborn. He also advised that 
ewes should be sheared around the udder 
to make it easier for lambs to nurse. Put 
lambs on creep feed at two weeks of age 
to offset the normal drop in the ewes’ milk 
production. 


@ BURL WYCKOFF, Wheeler, Wash., has 


been named manager of Odessa Trading Co. 


FLORIDA POST 
Dr. M. W. Emmel will head expanded 
poultry disease research and diagnostic work 
at the Florida agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, the University of Florida has revealed. 
Dr. Emmel is a poultry pathologist. 
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POULTRY COSTS 

Failure to clean and disinfect brooder 
houses between groups of chicks is a major 
cost factor for southern poultrymen, ac- 
cording to R. S. Dearstyne of North Caro- 
lina State College. The poultry science de- 
partment chief noted that overcrowding 
also is a major cost item. 


Canadian Swine Men 
Reduce Production 


Hog numbers dipped 10 per cent, but 
otal sheep and cattle production increased 
ive per cent on Canadian farms during the 
vast year, a report from the foreign bureau 
f the Department of Agriculture has re- 
vealed. 

What's more, USDA noted, Canadian 
.gricultural economists in the bureau of 
tatistics expect the increase in cattle and 
sheep numbers to continue through an- 
other year. As of Dec. 1, the bureau esti- 
mated there were more than 914 million 
head of cattle and calves on farms. The 
Canadian record year was 1944, with about 
1014 million head. 

Sheep numbers dropped by 20 per cent 
in 1951, but have been on the increase since. 
Smaller spring and fall pig crops last year 
were responsible for the dip in hog pro- 
duction. 


PENB Shows Results 
Of Ike Turkey Gift 


A novel demonstration of the scope of 
its turkey-for-Ike promotion last fall was 
presented by the Poultry & Egg National 
Board at two industry meetings recently. 
Shown at Kansas City and Toledo in mid- 
February was a 37-yard-long roll of news- 
paper clipping concerning the presentation 
of a Thanksgiving turkey to the President. 

Although, the clippings totaled more than 
86,000 column inches and represented dis- 
play advertising space which probably would 
have cost PENB a million dollars were it 
purchased. 

The turkey presentation clippings were 
displayed at the Toledo meeting of the 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers association and 
at the Kansas City fact-finding conference 
sponsored by the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries. 


Makes Good Feeds BETTER 
BETTER Feeds Make Customers! 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


“THE SPARK PLUG of the RATION" 
for Cattle, Hogs, Chickens, Turkeys 


Live yeast enzymes, vitamins (including 
B12), and other factors improve appetite, 
digestion (including rumen aid), health, 
growth, and production. Increases feed 
utilization, lowers feed cost. 


Specially Prepared for Dry Mix Feeding 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA 
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Chase Choices 


WILLIAM N. BROCK 


William N. Brock, F. H. Ludington Jr., 
and A. H. Nuhn have been elected vice 
presidents of Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Presi- 
dent F. H. Ludington has announced. Mr. 
Brock is now vice president and general 
sales manager. 


He joined Chase 19 years ago as a sales- 


man and became general sales manager a 
year ago. Mr. Ludington Jr. became asso- 
ciated with the company in 1946 following 


F. H. LUDINGTON JR. 


World War II navy service. He was named 
assistant vice president in 1950. 

Assistant Treasurer Nuhn, another new 
vice president, has been with Chase since 
1925. Also promoted was M. J. Bender, for- 
merly assistant secretary and now secretary. 
His Chase experience dates to 1925. 


A FEED 
AND 
FEEDING 
PROGRAM 
FOR 
EVERY 
FARM 
NEED 


ARCADY 
FARMS 


MILLING COMPANY 


Dept. 
223 West Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 


THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 
that 
SUPERIOR 
“DP” - “OE” “GC” - 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
are 
MADE STRONGER 
will 
LAST LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator cups. 


WRITE TO: 


K. I. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
analysis form No. 20 


| 
Parent 
Fortify Your Feeds With 
> 
Zz 
Sate 
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Storage Shortage 


It Is Impending, Says Benson 


@ Warning of an impending acute shortage 
of grain storage facilities for 1954 crops 
has been issued to the nation’s farmers by 
Secertary of Agriculture Benson. 


Huge carryovérs of 1953-crop corn and 
wheat, nearly 400 million bushels more than 
were carried over last year, along with pros- 
pects for a normal crop year in 1954 will 
tax storage facilities to the limit, Mr. Benson 
asserted. 


“The size of this year’s crop will of 
course be a determining factor,” he com- 
mented, “but it is obvious that the storage 
situation can be very serious — especially 
in areas of heaviest concentration of sup- 
plies.” 

Mr. Benson urged farmers to extend 
their energies toward providing adequate 
space for storage-bound new crop corn and 
wheat. 


Emphasizing the precariousness of the 
situation, Mr. Benson explained that “the 
effectiveness of price support programs for 
storable commodities depends very directly 
on the availability of adequate storage. The 
regular price support loans cannot be ex- 
tended to farmers unless their commodities 
are housed in satisfactory storage, either on 
the farm cr in commercial facilities.” 


Mr. Benson went on to say that the 
Department of Agriculture would continue 
to assist in the expansion of both commer- 
cial and on-the-farm storage facilities. At 
present it is pushing a program guarantee- 
ing occupancy levels to grain handlers who 
build new storage houses. 

“The final responsibility, however, rests 
with the farmers themselves,” Mr. Benson 
cautioned. “They should anticipate their 
requirements and make plans immediately to 
see that the adequate storage space is avail- 
able when they need it.” 

A number of direct aids to the farmer 
facing storage shortages also are being of- 


fered, Mr. Benson explained. In effect are 
farm storage facility and equipment loans, 
being administered by Commodity Credit 
Corp. These loans are payable over three 
and four-year periods, and are designed to 
help meet up to 75 and 80 per cent of the 
costs of constructing on-the-farm facilities. 

Also provided are income tax amortiza- 
tion deductions, under which the taxpayer 
may elect to amortize over a period of 60 
months the depreciable cost of grain storage 
facilities built after Dec. 31, 1952. These 
deductions are available to both farmer and 
commercial grain handler. 

Other direct aids are being provided by 
additions of more than 16,000 grain storage 
structures to CCC’s already existing bin 
sites. Total capacity when completed will be 
approximately 640 million bushels. CCC 
also has negotiated to use more ships in the 
maritime reserve to store grain. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 
DREYER COMMISSION CO. 


(At it since ’92) 
414-415 Merch. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


A Complete Assortment of 


HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 
& 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 


SOYBEAN MEAL .. . MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 


Schutte Pulverizer Co. 67 | A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 
Shanzer Mfg. Co. 78 a 
Shea Chemical Corp. 99 Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
Shellbuilder Co. 80 

100 506 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 
Silmo Chemical Corp. 98 
W. J. Small Co. 22 
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Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 73 Molasses Mixing Machinery 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Ince. ........................ 96 

Union Service Co. i100 | Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 
Laboratories, Inc. 60 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 102 
Werthan Bag Corp. 82 

er Fe o., Inc. 

| Feed Ingredients 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation ........ 99 


@ MONROE GRAIN & SUPPLY, INC., 
Monroe, Ind., is the new name of Burk 
Elevator, recently purchased by Carl and 
Martin Kipfer and Howard Habegger. 


of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 
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Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Position wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—HAS 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
:900 lbs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
_E-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


VERTICAL FEED MIXER—one ton—like 
“ew with motor, reasonable. Badger State Feed 
Rudolph, Wis. 


BUSINESS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY — Feed Store. Would 
ike one with grain elevator, coal yard, or lum- 
»er yard, but not necessary. Write MA-10, 
/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


OLD ESTABLISHED FEED and custom 
‘nilling business in northern Illinois. Residence 
and 1% acres of land included. Write MA-338, 
c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


HIGH TYPE SALESMAN — account execu- 
tive wanted with business background in grain 
and feed markets or agriculture. We want men 
of high caliber who can discuss business eco- 
nomics and markets with executives. Experience 
in intangibles preferred although not necessary. 
Upper bracket income for men between ages 
35-50 or older. State qualifications in first letter. 
Positions open in Indiana, Michigan, and other 
states as expansion progresses. Company operat- 
ing over 25 years. Write Box MA 962, The Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


@ WILLARD HAHN, Kiel, Wis., has pur- 
chased the Rockville Mill from Arno F. 
Winkel. 


WATCH MANGE 
Illinois farmers have been urged by their 
state college of agriculture to watch their 
cattle carefully for signs of mange or other 
skin irritation. Sprays are suggested for the 
control of irritations. 


COLBY 
MILLING 


Phone 160 or 166 


TWX Colby 28 
Robinson Code 


Feeding Rolled Oats 


GROUND GRAIN & GRAIN PRODUCTS 
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Kasco Sponsors Trio make the schools an annual segment of 


Kasco’s sales program. 


Of Dealer Schools 


Lectures, panel sessions, and field trips 
made up the program for a series of three 
Kasco dealer training schools recently held 
in eastern states, the sponsor of the courses, 


Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo, has revealed. 


Thus far, the schools have drawn more 
than 100 dealers and Kasco salesmen from 
territories surrounding Elmira, N. Y.; Hag) AS Low AS 5Qc EACH 
erstown, Pa.; and Columbus, Ohio, Kz IN 100 LOTS FOR 14x20 
said. The courses are bein t by 

‘ : 8 ucted DY ORDER FROM YOUR COPY. 
Ralph Everett, director of Empire Sales ALSO ALUMINUM OR 
Training Center, Buffalo, with the assistance MASONITE. 
of Kasco executives. DETAILS. 


Three more sessions designed to promote 
creative selling and better store merchan- 
dising will be held this year, Kasco an- 
nounced. Plans also are being mapped to 


CTIVE DISPLAY ADV. 
1702 W. 19th ST., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


FEED INGREDIENTS 
IMI BILL MERRITHEW COMPANY 


PHONE WA 0111 


Cc 5407 Excelsior Blvd. 
0. TWX: MP 426 


MINNEAPOLIS 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR—Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings—write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


JOBBERS OF FEED INGREDIENTS 
Distributors of Staley Soybean Oil Meal and Gluten Feed 


WILBER FEED CO., 


KEN MILLER 


SPECIAL TRUNK LINE . DURING TRADING HOURS 
MAIN 1513 | MAIN 6212 

MINNEAPOLIS 15 374 GRAIN 

MINNESOTA McCABE BROS. COMPANY EXCHANGE 


CHECK OUR PRICES BEFORE YOU BUY! 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC FISH MEAL 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE — ALFALFA MEALS 
AND OTHER FEED INGREDIENTS 


BOB WHITE & COMPANY 


2001 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 4, ILL. © Phone: Webster 9-3155 TWX CG 1151 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
—CALL—GABRIELSON 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker All Feeds And Ingredients 
GABRIELSON FEEDS — Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
BRoadway 2-4580 © 522 Grain Exchange Bldg. @ Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Now get Fredman’s 
famous quality control in 


The latest bag printing equipment has now been installed 


in Fredman’s own efficient plant to give you colorful, BREWERS GRAINS 
custom designs with the same faithful attention and quality CORN DISTILLERS GRAINS 
control that have become traditional 


with experienced buyers of Fredman’s #1 MALT SPROUTS 

new and used plain bags. Printing bags 

with your own design builds your iden- #2 SPROUTS 

tity and encourages returns. Now ALL MALT HULL FEED 


your bagging needs can have the friend- 
ly, personal service of the third genera- 


tion of Fredmans — devoted to putting GRINDING BARLEY 
customer satisfaction into bags since OAT PRODUCTS (ALL TYPES) 


CHOICE COUNTRY OATS 
BURLAP @ COTTON e DRESS PRIN 
SINCE 1889 PAPER ¢© MESH e TIES & TWINES WHEY POWDER 
BEET PULP 
Write or phone for low prices and samples of plain 
or printed, new of expertly classified used bags. 
Gag Co. LA BUDDE 


manufacturers — processors FEED & GRAIN CO. 


330 E. CLYBOURN ST. e MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. @ BR. 6-4114 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Johnny ALDEN Says: 
"It Pays To Use Pure, Free-Mixing 


ALDEN Calcium Carbonate 
In Your Feeds and Mineral Mixes 


For over 26 years, ALDEN has aver- 
aged more than 99% calcium carbon- 
ate {over 39% available elemental 
calcium) ... as proved by periodic 
independent chemical analyses. 


ALDEN Calcium Carbonate is care- 
fully sized to assure uniform mixing 
in your feeds. ALDEN'S purity and 
sizing help your customers get better 
results from your feeds. 


Insist on ALDEN for better feeds and 
prompt, dependable service. Order 50 


the cost and efficiency of the bese bulk, today. 
_ingredients...that’s why it pays 


to insist on protein-rich Cotton- | IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY 
seed Meal in feed MOINES, IOWA 


Educational Service 


Al. AIRY -W. B i 
NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSN. INC. ont 
Bie Wilson Bldg Dallas 1, Texas distributors of STONEMO Hard Granite Grit. 
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Here’s Murphy’s Proven-Profit Story: 


Feeders SPEND LESS—Dealers MAKE MORE! 


e Actual dealer-furnished figures prove, that you the dealer, 
can save the feeder money and make more money for your- 
self by selling MURPHY’S @ Some dealers make as much as 


25% more net profit by handling the MURPHY line! ¢ Dealer 
records show extra tonnage does not always mean extra 
net profit and it’s net profit that counts. 


OPERATING COSTS AND PROFIT 
FIGURES REVEAL THIS PICTURE 


It costs dealers at least $6 per ton overhead for every ton 
of feed they move through their plant. And in some cases it 
may cost them as much as $7.88 per ton overhead. From 
a study of dealers’ records the above overhead figure of $6 
per ton was arrived at. The following items were included 
in overhead: 


1. Unloading 13. Piling 

2. Loading Out 14. Trucking 

3. Mill Overhead 15. Insurance 

4. Taxes 16. Warehouse Expense 

5. Maintenance 17. Power and Light 

6. Shrinkage 18. Office overhead, including 
7. Stationery and printing telephone and telegraph 
8. Accounting Service 19. License 

9. Dues and Subscriptions 20. Depreciation 
10. Advertising 21. Fuel 
11. Water 22. Repairs 
12. Emergency Labor 23. Damage by rodents, etc. 


KOW TO FIGURE NET PROFIT 


The following examples compare your net profiton MURPHY’S 
with your vet profit on other feeds. The dealer-furnished figure 
of $6 per ton overhead is used in the following examples. You 
can substitute your own overhead figure if you have it available. 


EXAMPLE murpuy’s Cut Cost CONCENTRATE 


FoR Dairy CATTLE VS. SOYBEAN MEAL (20 cow dairy herd.) 


A. Profit not selling 
Murphy’s 
Soybean Meal 


2 Ibs. per cow per day 
20 cows—40 Ibs. day 
3 days— 1200 Ibs. month 


B. Profit Selling Murphy’s 
Cut-Cost for Dairy Cattle 
14 Ibs. per cow (2 tin cups) per day 


20 cows @ 14 Ibs.—25 Ibs. per day 
30 days—750 Ibs. per month 


1200 Ibs. @ 50c cwt. Profit—$6.00 750 Ibs. @ 70c profit— $5.25 
Overhead Overhead 

3/5 ton @ $6.00 per ton— $3.60 750 Ibs. @ $6.00 per ton 25 

Your Net Profit— $2.40 Your Net Profit— 3.00 


You, the dealer, make 25% more net profit on Murphy’s. The dairy- 
man lays out less cash yet gets more out of his farm feeds, has less 
trouble and makes more money. So sell a feed that guarantees good 
results. Sell Murphy’s. Remember, it takes successful feeders to make 
dealers successful. 


EXAMPLE 2 murpny’s Cut-Cost CONCENTRATE 
FOR BEEF CATTLE vs PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT 


Ag Profit not selling 
Murphy’s 
On "X" brand (a low priced 
Molasses-Protein Supplement) 
"X" Brand retalis at $80.00 ton 
Directions specify 214 Ibs. per day. 
21% Ibs. @ 4c—10c per pound 
100 steers @ 10c per head— $10.00 
150 days @ $10 per day— $1,500.00 
DEALER PROFIT 
21% Ibs. each x 100—250 Ibs. per day 
150 days x 250 Ibs. —37,500 Ibs. 
1834 tons @ $8.00 profit—$150.00 
Overhead @ $6.00 ton $112.50 


Profit Selling Murphy’s 
Cut-Cost for Beef Cattle 
Retail price $137.00 ton 

Feed | Ib. per head per day 

1 Ib. @ $0.0685 per pound 

100 steers @ $0.0685— $6.85 

150 days @ $6.85— $1,027.50 


DEALER PROFIT 

1 Ib. each—100 Ibs. per day 

150 days— 15,000 Ibs. 

7% tons @ $14.00 ton profit,$105.00 


Overhead @ $6.00 ton—$ 45.00 
Your Net Profit $60.00 


EXAMPLE 3 MURPHY’S 40% HOG BALANCER ¥S 

READY-MIXED BALANCERS AND SUPPLEMENTS 

A. Profit Not Selling _B.._ Profit Selling Murphy’s 
Murphy’s Cut-Cost for Hogs 

1 ton "X” Brand 1 ton Murphy’s $140.00 


40% Balancer This ton makes 4 tons MURPHY'S 
$110.00 retail CUT-COST 40% HOG BALANCER 


Your Net Profit $37.50 


Dealer makes $10.00perton as follows— Your 
Gross profit $10.00 Formula per CWT. Total Profit 
Overhead $ 6.00 500 Ibs. CCC @ $7.00 $35.00 $3.75 


400 Ibs. Tankage @ 4.75 19.00 1.60 
600Ibs. SoybeanM @ 4.40 26.40 3.00 
300 Ibs. Linseed @ 4.40 13.20 1.50 
200 Ibs. Alfalfa M @ 3.40 680 1.99 


Your Net Profit $4.00 


100.40 12.65 
Mixing 3.00 3.90 
103.40 15.85 
Bags 4.00. 
$107.40 
Used Bags 45 
$16.30 


Gross Profit per ton $16.30 
Overhead 6.00 
Your Net Profit $10.30 
The feeder spends $2.60 less per ton, gets a better feed and you make 
more net profit. You add another successful feeder to your list of 
customers. And successful feeders make dealers cele 
These are just a few of the dealer-furnished examples that prove 
selling MURPHY’S CONCENTRATES AND MINERALS makes more money 
for you. If you would like to see more examples dealing with any 
particular aspect of your business, ask your MURPHY Man to show 
you the whole MuRPHY DEALER COST COMPARISON STUDY or write 
to the MuRPHY PRopDUCTs Co., BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN. 


Maybe you don’t agree with all our figures; but they're 
real figures taken from dealers who decided to find 
out if they really could make more money selling 
MURPHY ’S . and still give their customers a 
better break. 

Saving a customer money will never cost you a 


It’s time to stop guessing at net profit! 


dollar because feeders pay off on results. 
MURPHY’S guarantees good results. And it takes 
successful feeders to make dealers successful. So 
sell MURPHY ’S. There’s more future to your future 
if you do. 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO., BURLINGTON, WIS. 
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A new fast selling 
package for 
high quality 

King Midas Flour 
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KING MIDAS FEED MILLS 


King Midas Tone | 
‘Feeds...acomplete 
family of tested 
farm feeds in the 
new crown top. bag 


a 
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Divisions of Van Dusen Harrington Company 


Minneapolis <> Minnesota 
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TONE*FEEDS 
a KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS KING MIDAS FEED MILLS 


